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AUTHOR'S NOTE 



The order of these plays follows the chronology of their 
writing, not that of their production. "The Eldest 
Son" was written — Bret of the three — in the early 
months of 1909. Accidents, happy and unhappy, have 
prevented its performance earlier than November, 1918. 
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THE ELDEST SON 

A DOMESTIC DBAMA IN THREE ACTS 
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PERSONS OF THE PLAY 

a'- Sib Wiujam Chxbbibii, a baronet 
^1 L apt Chebhir£, hi» wife 
^.-"•^^iuj, their eldest son 
/ f^ Hasold, their second son 

I ^BoNALD Kbite (in lAe Lanart), their «on-tn-tat0 
^..^...(-.CHBiaTiNi: (Ail trt/e), lAeu- eldest. daughter 
'" Dot, (A«ir second daughter 
•~^ Joan, fAeir fAtrd daugUer 
JtiLDTI TiMfiTiiiinj ffiri'i jif nf 

The Reverknd John Lattes, engaged to Joan ^ 
Old Studdenham, the head-keeper 
FsxDA Stcddenhau, tA« lady's-maid 
YouNQ DuNNlNQ, the utider-lceeper 
Robe Tatlob, a viUage girl 
Jackson, the buHer 
Chableb, a footman 

TIME: The ■present. The action pastes on December 7 and 
Sat the Cheshire*' eomttry house, in one of the shires. 

ACT I. SCENE I. The AoK; before dinner. 

SCENE II. The haU; after dinner. 

ACT II, Lady Cheshire's morning room; after hreakfast. 

ACT in. The tmoking-roim; teo-ttnw. 

A night elapst* between Acta I. emd II. 
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ACT I 

SCENE I 

The teme u a lodUigiUed, and large, oak-pandUd 
hall, wnlh an air of being lived in, and a broad, oak 
staircaae. The dining-room, drawing-room, billiard- 
room, all open into it; and under the etaircase a 
door lead» to the tervanta' quarters. In a hiu/e fire- 
place a log fire ia burning. There are tiger-elnne on 
the fUMf, horns on the wails; and a writing-table 
against the wall opposite the firepUux. Freda 
Studdenham , a pretty, paU girl with dark eyes, in 
the Hack dress of a lady's-maid, it thmding at the 
foot if the staircase with a bunch of white roses in 
one hand, and a bunch ofyeUow rosea in the other. 
A door doses above, and Sir Williak Chebbire, 
in evening dress, comes downstairs. He ia perhaps 
fifty-eight, of strong build, rather bull-necked, with 
grey eyes, and a wdl-eoloured face, whose choleric 
autocracy is veiled by a thin urbanity. He speaka 
b^ore he reathes the botttrm. 

Sir Wiluam. Well, Freda! Nice roses. Who »re 

they for? 

Freda. My lady told me to give the yellow to Mn. 
Keith, Sir William, and the white to Miss Lanforne, for 
theb first evening. 
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4 THE ELDEST SON act i 

Sib William, CapitaL [Passing on towards the 
drawmg-Toam] Your father coining up to-night ? 

Freda. Yes. 

SiB William. Be good enough to tell him I specially 
want to see him here after dinner, will fou t 

Fkeda. Yes, Sir William. 

Sib Williau. Bj the way, just ask him to bring the 
game-book in, if he's got it. 

He goes ovi irtio the dravnng-Toom; and Freda 
elands restUsHy tapping her fool against the 
bottom stair. WUh a fliitUr of skiHg CsBia- 
TiNE Kettb comes rapidly down. She is a 
nice-looking, fresh-aJoured young woman in a 
low-necked dress. 

Christine. Hullo, Freda! How are youf 

Freda. Quite well, thank you. Miss Christine — 
Mrs. Keith, I mean. My lady told me to give you 
these. 

Christine. [Taking the n)ses\ Oh! Thanks! How 
sweet of mother! 

Freda. [Jn a quick, toneless ixnce} The others are for 
Miss Laofame. My lady thought white would suit her 
better. 

Chbistinb. Th«7 suit you in that black dress. 

[Freda lovjers the roses quickly. 
What do yoa think of Joan's engagement P 

Freda. It's very nice for her. 

Christine. I say, Fteda, have they been going hard 
at reheatsabf 
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8c.r THE ELDEST SON 5 

Fbbda. Every day. Miss Dot gets very crosa, stage- 

manng ing. 

Chbibtine. I do hate learning a part Thanks 
awfully for unpacking. Any news F 

Fbxoa. [In Ihe tame quick, dvU voice] The under- 
keeper. Dunning, won't marry Rose Taylor, after 
aH 

CHBimNE. Wliat a shame! But I say that's serious. 
I thought there was — she was — I mean 

Fbbda. He's taken up with another girl, they say. 

CHBianNE. Too bad! ^Pinning the rotet} D'you 
know if Mr. Bill's come? 

Fbsda. IfVUh a tw^ upward look] Yes, by the six- 
Ronald Ketth eom^a daidy down, a weathered 
pfn4ipped man, in evening dreai, with eyeUdt 
half drawn over hie keen eyes, and the air of a 
hoTteman. 

Kbtth. Hallo! Rosea in December. I say, Freda, 
your father missed a wig^ng this morning when they 
drew blank at Wamham's spinney. Where's that litter 
(rf little fons? 

Freda. \Smiling faintly] I expect father knows. Cap- 
tiun I^ith. 

Keith. You bet he does. Emigration 7 Or thin air? 
What? 

Chubtine. Studdenham'dnevershocAafoXiRonny. 
He's been here since the flood. 

KErrH. There's more ways of killing a cat — eh, 
Frwla? 
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6 THE ELDEST SON act i 

Chbibtine. IMoving leiih her kiuband towards the 
drmmng-room] Young Duimiiig won't many that ^rl, 
Ronny. 

Keith. Phew! Wouldn't be in his shoes, th«i! Sir 
William'll never keep a servant who's made a scandal 
in the Tillage, old girL Bill come 7 

As they disappear from, ike hall, John L&iteh 

in a dergynuaCt evening drese, cornea aedaidy 

dovmataira, a tail, rather pale young vuai, with 

aomething in him, aa ii vxre, both of heaven, 

and a drawing-room. He pataea Freda with a 

formal liUle nod. Hahold, a freahr^Aeeked, 

cheery-looking youth, cornea down, three aUpa 

at a time. 

Habold. Hallo, Freda! Patience on the monument. 

Let's have a sniff! For Miss Lanfame? Bill come 

down yet? 

Fbeda. No, l&i. Harold. 

Habold eroaaea the hall, whistling, andfoUows 
Latter into the drawing-room. There is the 
aound of a scuffie above, and a voice crying: 
"ShvtuptDott" And Joan comes A>wn aerew- 
ing her head back. She is pretty and small, 
with large dinging eyea. 
Joan. Am I all right behind, Freda? That beast. 
Dot! 
Freda. Quite, Mjss Joan. 

Dot's face, like a full moon, appears over the 
upper baniMers. She loo cornea running down, 
a/rank figure, with the face of a rebd. 
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BC.I THE ELDEST SON 

Dot. You little being / 
Joan. [Flffing tovnrdt the drawing-Toom, u 
alike door] Oh! Dot.' You're pinching! 

At they diiappear into the dTatoing-room, Ma> 
BIX Lanfasne, a loll girl vyiSi a racier diarm' 
inglruh face, conusshwly down. Andat right 
of her Freda's whole figure become* ttl and 
msaniTig-fuU, 
Fbeda. For jou, Miss Lanfame, from m^ Isdy. 
Mabel. [In whose *peeck it a touch of wilful JruAr^] 
How sweet! [Fattening the rotes] And how are i/ou, 
FredaF 

Fbsda. Very well, thank you. 

Mabeii. And your father P Hope he's going to let 
me come out with the guns again. 
Fheda. [StoHdli/] He'll be delighted, I'm sure. 
Mabel. Ye-es! I haven't foigotten his face — last 
time. 

Freda. You stood with Mr. Bill. He's better to 
stand with than Mr. Harold, or Captain Keith? 
Mabel. He didn't touch a feather, that day. 
Fbkda. People don't when they're ansious to do their 
best. 

A gong sounds. And Mabix Lanfarne, givmg 
Fbeda a rather tn^uintii^ stare, moves on to the 
drawing-room. Leji alone wiAaut the rotes, 
VoEXtA tHU lingers. At the tlamming of a door 
above, and hatty footsteps, the thrinit back 
against the stairs. Bill nm» down, and comes 
on her suddenly. He u a tall, good-looking 
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8 THE ELDEST SON act i 

e£iion of hit father, urieA the tame ahMxtm 

Uxtle qf veOed ckoUr. 
Bill. Fnda! {And at she ikrinka ttUl further baek] 
What's the matter ? [Then at tome lound he looks round 
uneasily and draws away fiom her] Aren't jou glad to 

Fbeda. I've something to sa; to you, Mr, BilL 
After dimier. 

Bnx. Mister ? 

She passes him, and rushes away upsban. And 
Bill, who stands frowning and looking after 
her, recovers kimse^ sharply as the dratmng- 
room dooT is opened, and Sib William and 
Miss liANFAHNE come forth, foUovjed by 
Keith, Dot, Harold, Chbistine, Latter, 
and Joan, aU leaning across each other, and 
talking. By hersdf, behind them, comes Ladt 
Chsbhire;, a refinedAooking woman of ffiy, 
loHh silvery dark hair, and an, expression at 
once gentie, and ironic. They move across the 
haU towards the dining-room. 

Sib William. Ahl BilL 

Mabel. How do yoa do? 

Kettb. How are jnu, old chap? 

Dot. IgUxmily] Do jwu know joai part? 

Harold. Hallo, old maul 

Christine gives her brother a flying kits. Joan 
and liA-TTER pause and look id him shyly with- 
out speech. 
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Bc. n THE ELDEST SON 9 

Bill. [Ptitting hia hand on Joan's akovldej] Good 
luck, you two! Well motberP 

La.DT Cheshibb. Well, my dear boy! Nice to see 
you at last. What a bug time! 

She draws his arm through her», and they rmyue 
towardt the dining-room. 

The atrtaimfalU. 
The emtain ritea again at once. 



SCENE n 

Chribtini:, L&dt Cheshire, Dot, Uabel Lanfaone, 
and Joan, are returning to the hall after dinner, 

Christine, [m a low twice] Mother, is it troe about 
young Dunning and Rose Taylor 7 

Ladt Cheshire. I'm afraid so, dear, 

Chhibtine. But can't they be 

Dot. Ahl ah-h! [Christine and her moOier are 
eHent^ My child, I'm not the young person. 

Christine. No, of course not — only — {nodding io- 
■warde Joan and Mabd\. 

Dot. Look here! This is just an instance of what I 
hate. 

Ladt Cheshire. My dear? Another one? 

Dot. Yes, mother, and don't you pretend you don't 
understand, because you know you do. 

Christine. Instance ? Of what ? 

Joan and Mabel have ceased taUeing, and litlen, 
atiaattkejire. 
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10 THE ELDEST SON act i 

Dot. Humbug, of course. Why should you wont 
th«n to many, it he's tired of her ? 

Chribtins. [iTonKoUt/] Weill If your imagination 
doesn't earry you as far as thatl 

Dot. When people marry, do you believe tb^ ought 
to be in love with each other ? 

Chbibtink. [With a thrug] That's not the point. 

Dot. Oh ? Were you in love with Ronny ? 

Christine. Don't be idiotic! 

Dot. Would you have married him if you hadn't 
beenP 

Chmsitne. Of Goune tuAt 

Joan. Dot! You are! 

Dot. Hallo! my little aoipel 

Ladt Chishire. Dot, dearl 

Dot. Don't abut me up, mother! [To Joam.] Aie 
you in love with John? [Joan tumt hurrudly to the 
fn^ Would you be going to many Mm if you were 
not? 

Chbistine. You are a brute, Dot. 

Dot. Is Mabel in love with — whoever she is in love 
withF 

Mabel. And I wonder who that is. 

Dot. Well, would you many him if you weren't? 

Mabel. No, I would not. 

Jicn:. Now, mother; did you love father? 

CBRiariNE. Dot, you really are awful. 

Dot. [fiu^ and detathed^ Well, it is a bit too thick. 
periiaps. 

Joan. Dot! 
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8c. n THE ELDEST SON 11 

Dot. WeQ, mother, did you — I mean quite calmly 7 

Ladt Cheshire. Yes, dear, quite calmlj. 

Dot. Would yoa have married him if you hadn't? 
pluu>T Cheshibb thakea her head[ Th&a we're all 
agreed! 

Mabel. Except yourself. 

Dot. \OTimly\ Even if I loved him, he might think 
bimaelf lucky if I married him. 

Mabel. Indeed, kA Vm not so sure. 

Dot. [Maiangafaceather\ What I was going to 

Ladt Cbeshibe. But don't you think, dear, you'd 
better not? 

Dot. Well, I won't say what I was going to say, but 
what 1 do say is — Why the devil 

Ladt Chishibe. Quite so. Dot! 

Dot. [A tHile disconcerted.] If they're tired of each 
other, they ought not to many, and if father's going to 
make them 

Christine. You don't understand in the least. It's 
for the sake of the 

Dot. Out with it. Old Sweetness! The approaching 
infant! God bless it! 

There u a ludden aUence.for Keith and Latter 
are seen coming from the dining-room. 

Lattsb. That must be so. Bonny. 

KJETTB. No, John; not a bit of it! 

Lattbb. You dcm't think I 

Keitb. Good Gad, who wants to think after dinner! 

Dot. Come on! Let's play pool. [She turn* at the 
Mliard-room door.] Look here! Reheaj'sal to-morrow is 
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1« THE EIJJEST SON acti 

directly after bieitkfast; from "Ecdes enters breath- 
less" to tLe end. 

Mabel. Whatever made ^u choose "Caste," Dot? 
You know it's awfullj' difficult 

Dot, Because it's the only play that's not too ad- 
TBnced. [Tlu girls aU go inia the billiard-niom. 

Ladt Cbbbhibb. Where's Bill, Botmy P 

Keith. ^WUh a grimace] I rather think Sir WilUam 
and he are in Committee of Supply — Mem-Salub. 

Ladt Cheseibb. Oh I 

She laokt uneasily at the dining-room; then f(^ 
lows the girls out. 

Latter. [In the tone of one resuming an arywmeni] 
There can't be two opinions about it. Bonny. Young 
Dunning's refusal is simply indetensiUe. 

Keith. I don't agree a I»t. John. 

Latter. Of course, if you won't listen. 

Ketph. [Clip^ng a agar] Draw it mild, my dear 
diap. We've had the whole thing over twice at least. 

Latter. My point is this 

Keith. ^Regarding Latter qMxdeoBg wih las ha^- 
dosed eyes] I know — I know — but the point is, how far 
your point is simply prtrfessional. 

Latter. If a man wrongs a woman, he ought to right 
her again. There's no answer to that. 

Ketth. It all depends. 

Latter. That's rank opportunism. 

Ketth. Ratal Look here — Ohl hang tti John, one 
can't atgue this out with a parson. 

Latter. [Frigidly] Why notF 
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Sc. Q THE ELDEST SON 13 

Habold. [Who fuu entered from tht dinmg-ro(m\ 
Pull devil, pull bakerl 

Ketth. Shut up, Harold! 

Latter. "To pls^ the game" is the religioii even of 
the Arm;. 

Keith. Exactly, but what it the game? 

Latter. What else can it be in this case? 

Keith. You're too puritanical, Toung John. You 
can't help it — line of country laid down for jou. All 
drag-huntin' 1 What I 

Latter. [TFtitA. ameeniTali<m[ Look berel 

Habou). \Inatating the aeHon of a man jaMmg at a 
hone's hea^ 'Come hup, I say, you hu^y beastl' 

Keith. {To Latter] You're not going to draw me, 
old ciiB.'p. You don't see where you'd land us all. \He 
tmalcet eo/m/y] 

Latte!R. How do you imag^e vice takes its rise? 
From predsely this sort of thing of young Dunning's. 

Ketth, From human nature, I should have thought, 
John, I admit that I d<m't like a fellow's leavin' a girl 
in the lurch; but I don't see the use in drawtn' hard and 
fast rules. You only have to I»eak 'em. Sir William 
and you would just tie Dunning and the giri up blether, 
willy-nilly, to save ap^teaiances, and ten to one but 
there'll be the deuce to pay in a year's time. You can 
take a horse to the water, you can't make him drink. 

Lattee. I entirely and absolutely disagree with you. 

Harou). Good old John I 

Latter. At all events we know where your princi- 
plea take you. 
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U THE ELDEST SON act i 

ICErTH. [Rather dangeroudy] Where, please ? [Hasold 
twnt up his eyes, and -pomU downward»\ D17 up. 
Harold! 

Latter. Did you ever bear the stoiy of Faust ? 
Keith. Now look here, John; with all due respect 
to your doth, and all the politeness in the world, yon 
may go to — blazes. 

Latter. Well, X must say. Bonny — of all the rude 

boon [He titma towardi the bHUard-'nom. 

Kettb. Sony I smashed the glass, old chap, 

LuTBR pastes out. There comes a mangled toand 
through the opened door, offeiruUe voices, laugh- 
ter, and the tUck of billiard halls, dipped off hy 
ihe sudden dosing of the door. 
Eeitb. [Impersonally] Deuced odd, the way a par- 
son puts one's back up! Because you know I agree 
with him really; young Dunning ought to play the 
game; and I hope Sir William'll make him. 

The bailer Jackbon has entered from the door 
under the stairs followed by the keeper Stcd- 
denham, a man bettoe^i ffiy and sixty, in a 
full-skirted coal with big pockets, cord breeches, 
andgaOen; he has a steady M^-respecting weath- 
ered face, with blue eyes and a short grey beard, 
v)hich has obviously once been red. 
Keith. Hullo 1 Studdenham! 
Studdenhah. [Touching his forehead^ Evenin', 
Capttun Keith. 

Jackson. Sir Wililam still in the dining-room with 
Mr. Bill, ur? 
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Bc. n THE ELDEST SON 15 

Habold. [With a grimaee} He is, JiK^aon. 

Jacksok goet outto&e dimng-roon. 

Keith. You've shot no pheasants jnt, Studdenham 7 

SruDDENHAU. No, SIT. Only birds. Well be doin' 
the spiim^ and the home covert while you're down. 

Keith. I saj, talkin' of spinneys 

Re breaks afftharpkj, and goet out with Habold 
into the htHxardTOom. SiB Williau adert 
Jrom the dining-nom, appl^ng a gold tooth- 
pick to his front teeth. 

SmWiLUAM. Ahl Studdenham. Bad business this, 
about young Dunning I 

Studdenham. Yes, Sir William. 

Sib William. He d^nitely refuaea to many ber? 

SrcDDENHAM. He does that. 

Sib William. That won't do, you know. What rea- 
son does be give ? 

Studdenham, Won't say other than that he don't 
want DO niore to do with her. 

Sot William. Grod bless mel That's not a reason. 
I can't have a keeper of mine playing fast and loose in 
the village like this. [Turning to Ladt Cheshire, who 
hat eame in, from, the biSiord-room] That affair of young 
Running's, my dear. 

Lady Cheshibe. Ohl Yes! I'm a> sorry, Studden- 
ham. The poor girl I 

STCDDia^HAM, \ReiepedfiMy\ Fancy he's got a feeling 
she's not his equal, now, my lady. 

Ladt Cheshibe. \To hers^\ Yea, I suppose he hat 
made her his superior. 
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16 THE ELDEST SON act i 

Sm William. What? Eh! Quitel Quite! I wu 
just truing Studdenham tlie fellow must set the matter 
straight. We can't have open scandals in the village. 
If he wants to keep his place he must many her at 

Ladt Cheshiri^ [To her hvjAand in a low voice} Is 
it right to force them? Do you know what the girl 
wishes, Studdenhom? 

Studdenham. Showa a spirit, m; lad;— sajrs shell 
have him — willin' or not. 

Lady Cheshibb. A spirit? I see. Itthe3r marry like 
that they're sure to be miserable. 

SirWillum. Whatl Doesn't follow at all. Besides, 
my dear, you ought to know by this time, there's on ub- 
writlen law in these matters. They're perfectly well 
aware that when there are consequeucea, they h&ve to 
take them. 

SrODDENHAU. Some o' these young people, my lady, 
they don't put two and two t<^;etlier no more than an 
old cock pheasant. 

Sir William. Ill give him till to-morrow. If he re- 
mains obstinate, hell have to go; hell get no character, 
Studdenham. Let him know what I've siud. I like 
the fellow, he's a good keeper. I don't want to lose 
him. But this sort of thing I won't have. He must toe 
the mark or take himself off. Is he up here to-night ? 

^TUDDEiNHAM. Han^'poitridges, Sir William. Will 
you have him in ? 

Src WiMJAM, [HesUaiing] Yes — yes. Ill see him. 

Stdddbnbah. Good-night to you, my lady. 
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Bc. n THE ELDEST SON 17 

Ladt Chibhibb. Freda'a not looking veil, Studden- 

Stdddbnhau, She's a bit pernickit^ irith ber food, 
that's where it ia. 

XiASY Cheshhui, I must tiy and make ha eat. 

Sir William. Ohl Studdenh&m. We'll ahoot the 
home covert first What did we get last year? 

Sfuddenham. [Producing Oie game-book; bia totCt- 
tnd reference to U] Two hundred and fifty-three pheaa- 
ants, ekren haras, fif^-two rabbits, three woodcock, 
sundry. 

SiB WiLUAM. Sundry ? Didn't include a fox did it ? 
[Gravdtf] I was scnously upset this morning at Warn- 
hun's spinney " 

Stusdenhak. [Vm/ gravdy] You don't say. Sir 
William; that four-year-old he du look a handfull 

Sir William. [TFtfA a ^tarp laA\ You know well 
enough what I mean. 

Stddd£NHAM. [Unmmiedl Shall I send young Dun- 
ning, Sir William ? 

Sib William ffivei a thart, iharp nod, and Stud- 
sekhah retiree by the door under the tlairt. 

Sir William. Old fozl 

Ladt Cheshire. Don't be too hard on Dunning, 
He's very young. 

Sir William. [Patting her arm] My dear, you don't 
understand young fellows, how should you ? 

Ladt Cheshire. [With herfami ironyl A husband 
and two scms not counting. [Then ae the door under 
the etairi it opened\ Bill, now do 
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Sib Wiluam, III be gentle with bim. [Sharjily] 
Come inl 

Lju>t Cheshire TeHTe$ to the bHUard-Toom. SIu 
givBM a look iadt and a half tmUe at young 
IDuNNiNO, a fair young man drested in brown 
cards and legging*, and haiding his cap tn hU 
hand; Swn goe$ otd. 
Snt WniUAU. Evenin', Duimmg, 
DoNNtKa. [Twitting hit cap] Evenin*. Sir Vraiiam. 
Sib Whjjah. Studdenham's told you vhat I want 
to see 70U about 7 
Dunning. Yes, Sir. 

Sib WoiLuii, The thing's in your bands. Take it or 
leave it. I don't put pressure on you. I «mply won't 
have this sort cf thing on my estate. 

Dunning. I'd like to say. Sir WilKam, that she — 
[He ttopa]. 

Sib Williah. Yes, I daresay — Six of one and half a 
dozen of the otber. Can't go into that. 
Dtnnino. No, Sir William. 

SibWilliau. I'm quite mild vith yon. This is your 
first place. If you leave here youll get no character. 
DuNNiNQ. I never meant any harm, air. 
StB Wiluam. My good fellow, you know the custom 
of the country. 

" NO. Yea, Sir William, but 

ILUAM, You should have looked before you 

I'm not fordng you. If you refuse you must 

laD. 

NO. Yes, Sir WilUam. 
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Sm WiLUAM. Well, now go along and take a day to 
think it over. 

Bill, who ?i(u aauntered moodily from the dining- 
room, glands by the ritdra Uttening. Ctdeking 
tight of kim, Duknino rouM hia hand to hia 

DuNNiNCi, Veiy good. Sir William. \He tunu, fum- 
hUt, and tumt again] Mj old mother's dependent on 

Sib Williah. Now, Dmming, I've no more to Bay. 

[Dvaning goea sadly away under the stairs. 
Sib Wiluam. [Following] And look here! Just 

undeistaDd this [He too goes out. 

Bill, UghHng a cigarette, has ajyproadied the 

ivriiing-tMe. He looks very glum. The bUl- 

iard-TOom door is fiung open. Mabel Lan- 

FABNE appears, and makes him a liUie curtaey. 

Ma^W; Against my will I am bidden to bring you 

in topocd. 

BiiJ<. Sonyl Vve got letters. 

M^^PT"-! You seem to hare become very conscien- 
tious. 
Bill. Oht I don't know. 

Mabex. Do you remember the last day of the covert 
shooting? 
Bill. I do. 

Mabel. [Svddenlg] What a pietty girl Freda Stud- 
denhom's grown! 
Bill. Has ihe? 
Mabel. "She walks in beauty." 
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Bill. She's all right, I dBresay. 

He lookt round a» i/to show kit mother Oud he 
vriahea taheUfi alone, Bvt Ladt Chesrirb, 
hamng teen that he U abovi to look at her, t* 
not looking at him. 

Last CaEsams. I'm afraid youi father's been talk- 
ing to you. Bill. 

BiiiL. He has. 

Last Cheshire. Debts t Do tiy and make allow- 
ances. ]WHh a faint imile] Of course he b a little 

Bill. He is. 

Ii&DT Cheshire!. I wish / could 

Bill. Oh, Lord! Don't you get mixed up in iti 

LuuiT Cheshirb. It seems almost a pity that you 
told bun. 

Bill. He wrote and asked me point blank what I 
owed. 

Ladt Cheshire. OhI [Forcing herte^io apeak in a 

oatual voice] I happen to have s little money. Bill 

1 think it would be simpler if 

Bill. Now look here, mother, you've tried that be- 
fore. I can't help spending money, I never shall be 
able, unless I go to the Colonie , or something of the 
kind. 

Last Chebhirb. Don't talk like that, dearl 

Bill. I vxndd, for two strawsl 

liADT Cheshire. It's only because your father thinks 
such a lot of the place, and the name, and your career. 
T\m Cbeshires are all like that Th^'ve been here so 
long; they're all — root 
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Biu- Deuced funny buuneas mj career will be, I 
expect! 

Lady Cbbsbire. [Fluttering, but retlTaming hertdf 
legt he should aee{ But, Bill, why vaut jou spend more 
than your allowance? 
Bill. Why — anything? I didn't make myself. 
Lady Cheshire. I'm afraid we did that. It -wom in- 
conaiderate, perhaps. 

Bill. Yes, you'd better have left me out 
Lady Cheshibe. But why are you so — Only a 
little fuss about moneyl 
Bill. Ye-es. 

Lady Chebhibb. You're not keeping anything from 
me, are you ? 

Bill. [Faring her\ No. [He then turns very deliher- 
atdy fo tlie writing things, and takes up a pen] I must 
write these letters, please. 

Lauy Cheshire, Bill, if there's any real trouble, you 
will tell me, won't you ? 

Bill. There's nothing whatever. 

Be suddenly gets up and walks about. 
Lady Cheshibe, too, moves over to ihejireplaee, 
and after an uneasy look at Aim., tvms to the 
fire. Then, as ^trying to steitch offhis mood, 
she changes the subject abru/plly. 
Lady Cheshire. Isn't it a pity about young Dun- 
ning ? I'm so sorry for Kose Taylor. 

There is a sHenee, Stealthily under the Hairoase 
Freda has entered, and seeing only Bnii, ad- 
vanoes to speak to him. 
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BniL. [SiiddetUtf] Oh! well, yaa can't help these 
things in the countiy. 

As he apeaka, Freda doju dead, 'perceiving that 
he M not alone; BiiJ>, too, catching sight of her, 
darU. 
Ladt Cheshire. [Still speaking to tkefire] It seems 
dreadful to force him. I do bo believe in people doing 
things of their own accord. [Then seeing Fbeda ttand- 
ing to uncertainly by the stairs] Do you want me, Freda ? 
Feed*. Onlyyourcloak.mylady. Shall I — begin it? 
At this moment Sia William enters from, the 
drawing-Toom. 
Ladt Cheshire. Yes, yes. 

Sib Wixxiah. [Oenially] Can you give me another 
five minutes. Bill P [Pointing to the biUiard-room] We'll 
come directly, my dear. 

Fbeda, with a look at Bill, has gone back whence 

the came; and Ladt Cheshibe goet reluetanily 

away into the bUliard-room. 

Sir William. I shall give young Dunning short 

dirift. [He moves over to thejireplace and divides his 

coat4aiU] Now, about you. Bill! I don't want to bully 

you the moment you come down, but you know, this 

can't go on. I've paid your debts twice. Shan't pay 

them this time unless I see a disposition to change your 

mode of life, [A paiue] You get your extravagance 

from your mother. She's very queer — [A jxiuae] — ^AJl 

the Winterl^hs are hke that about money. 

Bill. Mother's particularly generous, if that's what 
you mean. 
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Sib Williau. [Drily] We will put it that way. [A 
pause] At the present moineDt you owe, as I under- 
stand it, eleven hundred pounds. 

Bill. About that 

Sir Wnxuii. Mere flea-bite. [A pause] I've a prop- 
osition to make. 

Bill. Won't it do to-morrow, sir ? 

Sir WniiiAM. "To-monow" appears to be your 
motto in life. 

Bill. Thanks! 

Sir WtLLiAU. I'm anxious to chan^ it to-day. [Bill 
looks ai him m gHence] It's time you took your position 
seriously, instead of hangiog about town, radng, and 
playing polo, and what not. 

Bill, Go aheadl 

At tomdking daageroua in kit voice. Sir William 
modiJUa Ma atiilude, 

SirWiluau. The proposition's veiy simple. I can't . 
suppose anything so rational and to your advantage will 
appeal to you, but [tfrtly] I mention it. Many a nice 
girl, settle down, and stand for the division; you can 
have tbe Dower House and fifteen hundred a year, and 
I'll pay your debts into the ba^ain. If you're elected 
I'll make it two thousand. Plenty of time to work up 
the constituency before we kidc out these infernal Rads. 
Carpet-bagger against you; if you go hard at it in the 
summer, it'll be odd if you don't manage to get in your 
three days a week, next season. You can take Rocketer 
and tliat four-year-oW — he's well up to your weight, 
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fully eight sod a half inches of bone. You'll only want 
one other. AndifMisa — if your wife means to hunt— ^ 

Bnj.. You've choaen my wife, thenP 

SiB WnxiAM. [With a quick look] I ima^e, you've 
some girl in your mind. 

Bill. Ah! 

SiB William. Uaed not to be unnatural at your age. 
I married your mother at twenty-eight. Here you are, 
eldest son of a famih^ that stands for something. The 
more I see of the times the more I'm oinvinced that 
everybody who is anybody has got to buckle to, and save 
the landmaricB left. Unless we're true to our caste, and 
prepared to work for it, the landed classes are going to 
go under to this infernal democratic spirit in the lur. 
The outlook's very serious. We're threatened in a hun- 
dred ways. If you mean business, you'll want a wife. 
When I came into the property I should have been lost 
without your mother. 

Bill. I thought this was coming. 

Sib William. [With a certam genialty] My dear 
fellow, I don't want to put a pistol to your head. You've 
had a slack rein so far. I've never objected to your 
sowing a few wild oata — so long as you — cr — [Unseen 
by Sir William, Bill make* a sudden movetnent] Short 
of that — at all events, I've not inquired into your affaire. 
I can onfy judge by the — er — pecuniaiy evidence you've 
been good enough to afford me from time to time. I 
imagine you've lived like a good many young men in 
your position — I'm not blaming you, but there's a time 
for all things. 
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BiLU Why don't 70U aaj outright that you want me 
to marry Bbbel Lanf ame P 

Sib WaUAM. WeU, I do. Girl's a nice one. Good 
familj' — got a little money — brides welL Isn't she good- 
looking enough for you, or what ? 

Bill. Quite, thanks. 

Sir Wiluau. I understood from your mother that 
you and she were on good terms. 

BuJh Heaae don't drag mother into it. 

Sir Whjjam. [W^ dangerma ■paliienesa\ Perhaps 
you'll be good enough to state your objections. 

Bill. Must we go on with this ? 

Sir Wiluau. I've never asked you to do anything 
for me before; I expect you to pay attention now. I've 
no wish to dragoon you into this particular marriage. 
If you don't care for Miss Lanfame, many a girl you're 
fond of. 

Bn^L. I refuse. 

Sir William. In that case you know what to look 
out for. \Wiih a mdden rtuh ofchaler] You young . . . 
[He diecka himadf and stand* glaring at Bill, wAo 
glare» bade at km] This means, I suppose, that you've 
got some entanglement or other. 

Bnj.. Suppose what you like, sir. 

Sir William. I warn you, if you play the black- 
guard 

Bill. You can't force me like young Dunning. 

Hearing the raued imcee Ladt Cheshirb haa 
come back from the bUHaTd-nom. 

Ladx Ch£8HIBX. [Closing the door] What is it? 
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Sib Wujjau. You deliber&tel; refusel Go away, 
Dorothy. 

liADT Cheshibc [Retolvtety] Z haven't seen BUI for 
two months. 

Sir Whjjah. Whatl [HetitaHng] Well— we must 
talk it over again, 

L&DT Cheshire. Come to iho billiard-room, both of 
youl Bill, do finish those letters! 

With a d^ mo-vetnerU she dfawi Sm Whjjam 
toward the hUHard-room, and gUauxt iack at 
Bill b^ore going ovt, but he has turned to the 
writingAMe. When the door is doted. Bill 
bxAs into tne drawing-room, then opene the door 
under the etairs: and baeking away towards the 
mri^ng4aHe, site down there, and takes up a 
fen. Fbeoia who hoe evidentiy been wailing, 
eomea in and standi by the table. 
Bill. I say, this is dangerous, you know. 
Freda. Yea — but I must 

Bill. Well, then — \With natural reckleisness] Aren't 
you going to kiss me 7 

Withmd moving she laoke at kirn with a lort of 
mieeratie inquiry. 
Bill, Do you know you haven't seen me for eight 
weeks? 

Freda. Quite — long enough — for you to have forgot- 
ten. 
Bill, Foi^ottenl I don't forget people so soon, 
Freda. No? 
Bilu Wbat's the matter with you, Freda? 
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Fkeda, [AJier a long look] It'll never be as it was. 

Biu,. [Jumping up] How d'you mean ? 

Freda. I've got something for you. [She takes a 
diamond ring out of her dress and holds it out to him] 
I've not worn it since Cramer. 

Biu- Now, look here 

Freda. I've had laj holiday; I shan't get another in 
a huny. 

Bill. Freda! 

Fbeda. You'll be glad to be free. That fortnight's 
all you really loved me in. 

Bill. [Putting his hands on her arms] I swear 

Fkbda. [Between her teeth[ Miss Lanfame need never 
know about me. 

Bill. So that's itl Tve told you a dozen times — 
nothing's changed. [Fr£DA looks at him and smiles. 

Bill. Ohl Wiy well! If you wiR make yourself 
miserable, 

Freda. Evwybody will be pleased. 

Bill. At yr^li 

Freda. WliOi you marry her. 

Bill. This b too bad. 

Fbeda. It's what always happens — even when !t*g not 
a gentleman. 

Bill, Thaf ■ enough. 

Freda, But I'm not like that girl down in the village. 
You needn't be afraid I'll say anything when— it comes. 
That's what I tad to tell you. 

Bill, Whdi 

Freda. / can keep a secret. 
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Bill. Do you mean this ? [Shs bowa her head. 

Bill. Good GodI 

Freda. Father brought me up not to whine. Like 
the puppies when they hold them up by their tails, 
[Ifttft a tuddm break in her voice] Ohl Bill! 

Bill. [With hit head down, teizing her hands] Freda! 

[He breaii away from her towards the fire] Grood God! 

Sh« standa looking at him, then quietly ali-pt aviay 

by the door under the tlaircaae. Bill turns to 

apeak to her, and aeea that ake haa gone. He 

lealka up to the fireplace, and gripa the mantd- 

piece. 

Bill. By Jove! This ia 1 

Thsaatainfalla, 
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ACT II 

Tht tcene u Ladt Chesbibe's morning room, at Un 
a'dodc on the foUovnng day. It it a pretty room, 
vjith white panelled waUg; and ekrytanthemvima and 
earmine lUiea in boiola. A large bow window over- 
looks the park wider a aou'-wetterly tky. A piano 
tAanda open; a fire it burning; and the moming'a 
eorrespondence is scattered on a writing-table. Doors 
opposite each c^her lead to the tnaiSs workroom, and 
to a corridor. Ladt Cheshire is standing in the 
middle lifthe room, looking at an opera cloak, which 
Freda is holding out. 
Ladt Cheshire. Well, Freda, suppose you just give 
itupl 
Freda. I don't like to be beaten, 
L&DT Cheshire. You're not to wony over your 
work. And by tbe way, I promised your father to 
make you eat more. [Freda smiles. 

Ladt Cheshire. It's all veiy well to smile. You 
want bracing up. Now dou't be naughty. I shall 
give you a tonic. And I think you had better put that 
cloak away. 

Fbeda. I'd rather have one more try, my lady, 
Ladt Cheshibe. [Sitting down at her vmting-tfJile] 
Very welL 

Fbeda goeg oat into her workroom, as Jackson 
comes in from the corridor. 
31 
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Jackbon. Excuse me, my lady. There's a young 
woman from the village, says you wanted to see ber. 

Lady Cheshire. Rose Taylor? Ask her to come 
in. Oh! and Jackson the car for the meet please at 
half-past ten. 

Jackson having bovxd and vnlhdrawn, Ladt 
CHESHHtE me* vnih marked tigna ofneroout- 
neat, which ike hai otdy juM ruppretged, when 
Rose Tatlor, a aUilid emmtry girl, comet m 
and ttandt vxating by the door. 
Lady Cheshire. Well. Rose. Do come in! 

[Rose adwmcet perhapt a couple of ^ept. 

Lady Cheshire. I juat wondered whether you'd like 

to ask my advice. Your engagement with Duniiing*s 

broken off, isn't it? 

Rose. Yes— but I've told him he's got to man; me. 

Lady Cheshire. I see! And you think that'll be 

the wisest thing ? 

Rose. [Stolidly] I don't know, my lady. He's got to. 
Lady Cheshire. I do hope you're a little fond of 
him still. 
Robe. I'm iwt. He don't deserve it. 
Ladt Cheshire. And — do you think he's quite lost 
his affection for you f 

Rose. I suppose so, else he wouldn't treat me as he's 
done. He's after that — that — He didn't ought to treat 
me as if I was dead. 

L&DY Cheshire. No, no — of course. But you wiS 
flunk it all well over, won't you ? 
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BosB. I've a-gat nothing to think over, except what 
I know <^. 

Last Cheshire. But tor jaa both to many in that 
BpiritI You know it's for hfe. Rose. [Looking inlo her 
face] I'm always ready to help you. 

Roes. [Dropping a very dighi cwUey\ Thank you, 
my lady, but I think he ought to many me. I've told 
him he oughL 

L&DT Chebhirb. [Sighingl Well, that's all I wanted 
to say. It's a question of your self-respect; I can't give 
you any real advioe. But just remember that if you 
want a friend 

Rose. \Wiih a gvlp} I'm not so 'ard, really. I only 
want him to do what's right by me. 

Last Cheshire. [With a }xt&e l^ of her ey^mnot — 
genSy] Yes, yea — I see. 

Rose. [OUmcing back at the door] I don't like meet- 
ing the servants. 

Ladt Cheshibb. Come along, I'll take you out 
another way. [Ai they reach the door. Dot cornea in. 

Dor. [WOk a glance at Rose] Can we have this loom 
for the mouldy tehearsal. Mother P 

Ladt Cheshibb. Yes, dear, you can air it here. 

Holding the door open for Robe she follows her 
ouL And Dot, with a book of "Caste" in 
her hand, arranges the nam aeeording to a 
diagram. 

Dot, Chair — chui^-table — diair — DashI Table — 
piano— fire — window I [PTodacing a pocket oomh] Comb 
tor Ecdes. Cradle ? — Cradle — [She vidoudy dwmju a 
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vxuU-paper batket down, and drops a footstool into ii\ 
Brat! [7A«n reading from the book gtoomUy} "Eater 
Ecdes breathless. Esther and Polly rise — Esther pula 
on lid of bandbox." Bandbox! 

Searching for tomething to represent a bandbox, 
she opens the vtorkroom door. 

Doc. Fieda? 

Fheda comes in. 

Dot. I say, Freda. Anything the matter? You 
seem awfully down. [Freda does n«f answer. 

Dot. You haven't looked anything of a lollipop 
lately. 

Freda. I'm quite all right, thank you. Miss Dot. 

Dot. Has Mother been givin' you a tonic ? 

Freda. [SmUing a littU] Not yet. 

Dot. That doesn't account for it then. \WiA a 
sudden warm imptdse] What is it, Freda ? 

Fkbda. Nothing. 

Dor. [Switching off on a dfffererd line of thought] 
Are you very busy this njoming ? 

Fkbda. Only this cloak for my lady. 

Dot. Oh! that can wait. I may have to get you in 
to prompt, if I can't keep 'em straight. [OlootnUt/l They 
stray so. Would you mind ? 

Freda. [Stdidly] I shall be very glad. Miss Dot. 

Dot. [Eyeing her dubiously] All ri^t. Let's see — 
what did I want ? 

Joan has oorae in. 

Joan. Look here. Dot; about the baby in this scene. 
I'm sure I ought to make more of it. 
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Dot. Bom&ntic little beaat! [SIk ■phuJa ikt/ooUool 
out by one ear, and futldt ii forth] Let'a see ^u tiy! 

Joan. [lUcoiting] But, Dot, what are we really going 
to have for the baby ? I can't rehearse with that thing. 
Can't you surest something, Freda ? 

Freda. Borrow a real one, Miaa Joan. Thete are 
some that don't count much. 
Joan. Freda, how horrible! 

Dot. [Dropping the Jbotstcol back inlo the haakei[ 
You'll just put up with what you're given. 

Then aa Chbishne and Mabkl Lanfaknb com* 
in, Freda turiu abrupQy and goes out. 
Dor. Buck up! Where are Bill and Harold P [To 
Joan] Go and find them, mouae~cat. 

Bvt Bill and Rabouj, fiJJowed by Latter, are 
already in the doorway. They come in, and 
Latter, ttianbling over the vx2tte-paper baaket, 
takes it up to improve itt pontion. 
Dot. Dnip that cradle, Johnl [A» he pidei tha/oot' 
slool out ofii] Leave the baby inl Now tbeni Bill, 
you enter there! [She pointt to Ike vxtrkroom door where 
Bill and Mabel range themeelvee doea to the piano; 
while Harold goes to tlu window] John! get off the 
stage! Now then, "Eccles eaters breathkss, Esther 
and Polly rise," Wait a minute. I know now. [She 
opens the teorkroom door] Freda, I wonted a band- 
box. 

Harold. [CheeifuUg] I hate begimung to rehearse, 
you know, you feel such a fooL 
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Dot, \Witk her bandbox — Roomily] YouTI feel more 
of a fool when you have b^im, [To BiUi whc is flar- 
ing itiio the vxtrJeroom] Shut the door. Now. 

[Biu. Avts the door. 

Latter. [Advancing] Look herel I want to dear 
up a point of psydiology before we start 

Dot. Good Loid! 

Latter. When I biing in the milk — ought I to bring 
it in seriously — as if I were accustomed — ^I mean, I 

tnaintMin that if I'm 

JoAM, Oht John, but I don't think it's meant that 



you s 

Dot. Shut upr Go back, John! Blow the milkt 
Begin, begin, begini Bill! 

Lattbb. [Turning round and again advancing] But 
I think you underrate the importance of my entrance 
altt^etber. 

Mabbl. Ohi DO, Mr. Latter! 

Latter. I don't in the least want to destroy the bal- 
ance of the scene, but I do want to be clear about the 
spirit. What is the spirit 7 

Dot. \WUk gloom] RoUickingt 

Latter. Well, I don't think so. We shall run a 
great risk with this play, if we rollick. 

Dot. Shall we ? Now look here 1 

Mabel. [Softly to Bill] Mr. Cheshire 1 

Bill. [Desperately] Let's get onl 

Dot. [Wamng Lattek back] Be^n, begin! At lastl 
But Jackson has come in. 
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Jackson, [fo Cheibtine] Studdenbam says, M'm, if 
the young ladies want to see the spaniel pups, he's 
brought 'em round. 

JOAM. [Starting up] Obi come on, Johnl 

[She fiu* towards the door, followed by Latteb. 

Dor, [GeOiculating with her boole\ Stop! You 

[CHRIBTIK& and Habold alto rush -pad. 

Dot. [DetpaxTinglyl Rrst pick! [Tearing her hair] 

Pigsl Devilal [She nuhet after them. 

Bill and Masel are left alone. 

Mabri- [Modeingly\ And don't you want one ci the 
spaniel pups ? 

Bill. [Painfuily reserved and sullen, ojid cotudoiu of 
the vxirkroom ijoor] Can't keep a dog in town. You 
can have one, if you like. The breeding's all right. 

Mabel. Sixth pick P 

BoL. The giiUll give you one of theirs. They only 
faoi^ they want 'em. 

Mabel. [Moving neaTertohim,wiihherhand3clasped 
bdvind her] You know, you remind me awfully of your 
father. Except that you're not nearly so polite. I don't 
understand you English — lords (d the soil. The way 
you have of disposing of your females. [With a sudden 
change of tmce] What waa the matter with you last 
night? [SofUy] Won't you tell me? 

Bill. Nothing to teO. 

WtnTT. Ah I no, Mr. BilL 

Bill. \Almod awxnmbing to her vmee — then «uflai/jr} 
Worried, I suppose. 
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Mabel. [BeturtmtgtokermoMnff} Quite got over it? 

Biuj. Don't chaff me, please. 

M^Hg t- , You really &ie rather f onnidable. 

Bill. Thanks. 

M^BTBT., But, yoa know, I lore to cross a field where 
there's a buQ. 

Bill. Beallyl Very inteiestiiig. 

Mahbji^ The way of their only seeing one thing at a 
time. [She moves back as he advaiKet] And overtuniing 
pec^le oa the journey. 

Bill. Hadn't you bett^ be a little careful? 

Ma""-. And never to see the hedge until they're 
stuck in it. And then stnught from that hedge into the 
opponte one. 

Bill. [Savagdy] What makes you bait me this morn- 
ing irf all momiiigs? 

M*iniT,. The beautiful momingl [Suddenly] It must 
be duD for poor PndA working in there with all this fun 

gtHDgCMl? 

Bill. [Olancing at the door] Fun you call it ? 

Mabel. To go back to you, now — Mr. Cheshire. 

Bill, No. 

W*™"-, You always make me fe«l so Irish. Is it 
because you're so En^^ish, d'you think ? Ah 1 1 can see 
him moving his ears. Now he's pawing the ground — 
He's started] 

BiUk Bliss Lanfamel 

***»"■ [SttB bating avmf from him, and drouAtg 
him m ^nth her eyes and smile] You can't help coming 
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after mel [Then with a mdden change to a tort of ilam 
gravUy] Can you ? YouTl feel that when I've gone. 

Th^ tland qwie stULf looking into each olher'e 
eye» and Pbeda, vAo has opened ihe door of 
the workroom ataree at them, 
Mabel. [Seeing W] Here's the stile. Adieu, Mon' 
tievT le taweau! 

She puts her hand behind her, opem the door, and 
Aipa through, leaving Bill to turn, following 
the direction of her eyea, and aee Fbeda wiih 
the doak M.iU m her hand. 
Bill. [Slowly walking towards her] I haven't slept 
all night 
Fhbda. No? 
Bill. Have you been thinking it over ? 

[Freda give* a bitter lUlb laugh. 
Bill. Don'tl We must make a plan. Ill get you 
away. I won't let you suffer, I swear I won't. 
Fbeda. That will be clever. 
Bill. I wish to Heaven my affairs weren't in such a 

Freda. I shall be — aB — rig^t, thank you. 

Bill. Yoa must think me a bladcguard. [She ehaket 
her kead\ Abuse me — say somethingt Don't look like 
that! 

Freda. Were you ever really fond of me ? 

Bill. Of course I was, I am now. Give me your 

She looks at him, then drags her hands from hit, 
and covers her face. 
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Bill. {Clenching kitJUU] Look beret 111 prove it- 
[Th«n a» the mddady fiingi her arms round hit neck and 
dingi to him] There, there! 

Then it a dick o/a door iiandle. They ttart away 
from eadi other, and ue Lady Cheshire re- 
garding them, 
IiADT Cbebhibel [tVOhovt ironyl I beg your pardon. 
She make* as if to wUhdrawfrom an imwarrtmled 
ininuion, but avddetdy tumiag, alandt, loiih 
lipt pretied together, waiHng, 
Last Cheshibb. Yes? 

Fbeda hat mujffled her face. Bid Bell funu and 
amfronlt hit mother, 
Bnx. Doa't say anjthiiig against ber! 
Lady Chebhibe. [TrUt to tpeak to him andfmla — 
then to Freda] Please — gol 
Bill. [Taking Fheda'b arm] Na 

L&DY Cheshire, after a moment's hesHatton, her' 
idf moves towards the dom. 
Bill. Stop, motberl 
Lady Chebhibb. I think perhaps not. 
Bill. [LoiMng at Fbeda, viho is oowaing at though 
from, a Uaw[ It's a d — d shamel 
Lady Cheshire. It is. 

Bill. \With sudden. rMoIutttm] It's not as you think. 
I'm engaged to be married to her. 

[Freda gives him a wHd stare, and turns away. 
Lady Cheshire. [Lotdeingfrxtm one to the other[ I— 
don't — think — ^I — quite — understand. 
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Biix. ]With the bnOaUtif of hit mortificatvm[ What I 
said was plain enough 

li&DT Cheshioe. Bill! 

Bni. I tell jtm I am gmng to mairy her. 

Ladt Cheshibe. \To Freda] Is that true? 

{Fbeda gidpi and remairu tileni. 

Bill. If yaa want to say anything, say it to me, 
mother. 

L&DT Chebhibe. [Orip^ng the edge of a little tabU} 
Give me a chair, please. [Bill givet her a chair, 

Ladt Cheshibe. [To Fbeda] Please sit down too. 
, Fbeda liis on the piano gtool, dill turning her 

face aicay. 

Iaqt Chebhibe, [Fixing her eyes on Freda] Nowl 

Bill. I fell in love with her. And she with me. 

Ladt Cheshire. WhenP 

Bn<L. In the summer. 

LuiT Cheshire. Ahl 

Bill. It wasn't her fault. 

L&dt Cheshire. No? 

Bill. [IFttA a sort of menace] Mother! 

Ladt Cheshibe, Foi^ve me, I am not quite used 
to the idea. Yon say that you — are engaged ? 

Bill. Yes. 

L&dt Cheshire. The reasons against such an en- 
gagement have occurred to you, I suppose? [JftfA a 
ntdden change of lone] Bill! what does it mean P 

Bill. If you think she's trapped me into ti 
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Ladt Ch^iure. I do not. Neither do I think she 
has been tiapped. I think nothing. I understand 
nothing. 

Bill. [Grimly] GoodI 

Lu)T Cheshibb. How long has ♦!■■■ — engagemrat 
lasted? 

BiLi. [After a tSmtee] Two months. 

Lai>t Chebhibb. [Suddmly] This is — this is quite 
imposdble. 

Bill. YouH find it isn't 

Ladt Chebhibe. It's simple miseijr. 

Bill. [Pmniatg to the woribroom] Go and wait in 
there. Freda.' 

Ladt Chbshise. [QufoUy] And are jou sdll in love 
with her P 

Fbeda, vumng towardi the workroom, amolhera 
a m6. 

Bill. Of course I am. 

Fbkda ka» gone, and a* she goes. Lady Chebhibb 
rises suddenly, fonxd by the intense feding she 
ha* been keeping tn hand. 

Ladt Chbbbibe. Bill! Oh, Bill! What does it all 
mean? [Bill, looking from side to mde, only shrugs his 
skotilders] You are mrf in love with her now. It'a no 
good telling me yoa are. 

BiUi. I am. 

Ladt Chesbibb. That's not exactly how you would 
speak if you were. 

Bill. She's in love with me. 

Lu>T Chebhibe. [BUterly] I suppoBe-BOi 
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Bill. I mean to see that nobody rans her down, 

LjU)T Chisbibe. [Withdifficu&y] Bill! Amlabanl, 
or mean woman? 

BiLi.. Motherl 

L&DT Cheshibb, It's all your life — and — your fath- 
er's — and — all c^ ua, I wont to understand — I must 
understand. Have you realised what an awful thing 
this would be for us all? It's quite impossible that 
it should go on. 

Bill. I'm always in hot water with the Goremor, 
as it ia. She and I'D take good caie not to be in the 
way. 

Ladt CHESBntB. Tell me everythingl 

Bill. I harm. 

Ladt Chbbhibb. I'm your mother, BiU. 

BiiJj. What's the good of tbeae questions f 

Ladt Chebhibs. You won't give her away — I seel 

Bill. I've told you all there is to tell. We're en- 
gaged, we shaQ be married quiedy, and — and — go to 
Canada. 

Ladt Chbshirb. If there weren't more than that to 
teQ you'd be in love with her now. 

Bill. I've told you that I am. 

Lady Cheshibk. You are not. [Almoxt Jiereely] I 
know — I know there's more behind. 

Bill. There — is — nothing. 

Lady Chibhise. [Baffled, bid v.n,convincei[ Do you 
mean that your love for ber has been iust what it mi^ht 
have been for a lady? 

Bill. {Biiteriy\ Why 091? 
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Ladt Cheshirb. \W\lh pailful irony] It ia not so 
aa a rule. 

BiLi^ Up to now I've never heard ^u or the ^rls 
Ba,y a word against Freda. This isn't the moment to 
begin, please. 

Laj>t Cheshibe. [Sotenmltf] All such marriages end 
in wretchedness. You haven't a taste or tradition in 
common. You don't know what marriage is. Day 
after day, yeai after year. It's no use being sentimen- 
tal — for people brought up as we are to have dif* 
ferent manners is worse than to have difierent souls. 
Besides, it's poverty. Your father will never forgive 
you, and I've practically nothing. What can you do? 
You have no profession. How are you going to stand 
it; with a woman who ? It's the little things. 

Bill, I know all that, thanks. 

Lady Chebhikb, Nobody does till they've been 
through it. Marriage la hard enough when people are 
of the same class. [WiUi a sudden movement towardt 
him] Oh! my dear — before it's too latel 

Biix. [Afier a ttruggUl It's no good. 

Lady Cheshibe. It's not fair to her. It can only 
end in ber misery. 

Bill. Leave that to me, please. 

Lady Cbeshibb. [With an tdmoat angry v^temenee] 
Only the very finest can do such things. And you — 
don't even know what trouble's like. 

Bill. Drop it, please, mother. 

Ladt Cheshibe. Bill, on your woid of honour, are 
you acting of your own tree will? 
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Bill. [Breaking avoay from A«r] I caa't stand anj 
more. [He goes out tnto the loorkroom. 

Last Cheshibx. What in God'a name shall I do? 
In hfr dietreei she vxxUcs up and down Hu nom, 
then goes to the uorfinKHn door, and opens tt. 
Ladt Cbeshibe. Coine in here, please, Freda. 
Afier a seconds pause, Freda, white and trem- 
bling, appears in the doorway, followed by Bill. 
Ladt CHESHiBfi. No, Bill I want to speak to her 

Bill does not move. 

Last Cheshire. [Icily] I must a«k you to leave us. 

Bill kesiiates: then shrugging his shoulders, he 

touAes Fbeda'b arms, and goes back into the 

workroom, dosing the door. There is sitemx. 

Ladt Chesbiric How did it come about F 

Freda. I don't know, my lady. 

Ladt Cheshire. For heaven's sake, child, don't call 
me that again, whatever happens. [She waUes to the 
window, and speaks from there] I know well enough 
how love comes. I don't blame you. Don't cry. But, 
you see, it's my eldest sou. [Freda puts her hand to her 
breast] Yes, I know. Women always get the worst of 
these things. That's natural. But it's not only you — 
is it ? Does any one guess ? 

Freda. No. 

Ladt Cheshire, Not even your father? [Freda 
shakes her head] There's nothing more dreadful than 
for a woman to hang Uke a stone round a man's neck. 
How far has it gone? Tell mel 
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Pbkda. I can't 

Ladt Cbeshibb. Cornel 

Fbkda. I — won't 

Ladt Chbbhibe. [Smiling paa^iUy]. Won't give 
him away 7 Both at you the same. What's the use ot 
that with me 7 Lookatmel Wasn't he with jou when 
you weot for your holiday this nimmer? 

Frbda. He's— ahray» — behaved— like— a— gentle- 

Lai>t Chebhirb. like a man — ^you meant 

Freda. It hasn't been his fault! I love him so. 
Ladt Cheshirb tunu abntpUy, and begins to 
vxilk up and down Ote room. Then stopping, 
Ae look* wdentlif at Freda. 

Ladt Csebhire. I don't know what to say to you. 
It's «m[4e madnessi It can't, and shan't go on. 

Freda. [Svllenly] I know I'm not his equal, but I 
am — somebody. 

Ladt Chibhirb. [Antwering this Jirst assertion of 
tights vnth a svMen itedines^ Does he love you tvrmf 

Freda. That's not fair — it's not fair. 

Ladt Chebhibe. If men are like gunpowder, Freda, 
women are not If you've lost him it's been your own 
fault. 

Freda. But he ioes love me, he must. It's only four 
months. 

Ladt CHSSHraE. [CooMn^ down, omd speaking rap- 
idlg] Listen to me. I love my son, but I know him — I 
know all Ins kind of ntan. I've lived with one for thir^ 
years. I know the way their senses work. When they 
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want a thing the^ muat have h, and then — tb^'re 
sorry, 

Fbbda. [SvBmh/] He's not sony. 

Lady Cbkhhibb. Is his love big moa^ to carry 70a 
both over ererTthing ? . . . You know it isn't. 

Pbsda. If I were a hidy, you wouldn't talk like that. 

Ladt Chishibb. If you were a lady there'd be no 
trouble before either of you. You'll make him hate you. 

Fbsda, I won't believe it I could make him happy 
— out there. 

Last Chehhibb. I don't want to be so odious aa to 
say aU the things you must know. I only ask you to 
try and put yourself in onr position. 

Frbda. Ah, yes! 

Lady Chzshibb, You ought to know me better than 
to think I'm purely selfish. 

Fbeda. Would you like to put yourself in my po«- 
tion ? [She tkrowi up her head. 

Lady Cheshibi:. What! 

Fbeda. Yes. Just like Rose. 

Ladt Cheshire. {Inalow,}iOTTOT-drU^eeavoice[0\i\ 
There it a dead nience, then going rwifUy up to 
her, she looks slraighi into Freda's eyes. 

Fbeda. [Meetijig her gasx] OhI Yes — it's the truth. 
[Then to Bill whe hat eome in from the worlcraom, the 
gatpa out] I never meant to telL 

Bill. Well, are you satisfied ? 

Lady Chxbhibb, [Below her breatK\ This is terriblel 

Bill. The Govemor had better know. 

Lady Chbshibb. OhI no; not yett 
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&LL. Waiting won't cure itl 

The doorfrtnn the corridor it tkroum open; ChbiS* 
TWB and Dot run in wilh their copies of the 
flay in their handi; teeing that tornethifig it 
wrong, they sUind ttUl. After a look at hit 
mother. Bill tumt abruptly, and goes bade into 
Aevxtrlcroom. Lady CHESHiBi!mor«*touiard( 
the window. 
Joan. [FoUovmig her titlert] The car's round. 
What's the matter? 
Dot. Shut upl 

Sm Wiluam's vcnee it heard from the corridor 
calling "Dorothy I" At JjAWi CassHms, patt- 
ing her handicerchi^over her face, tumt round, 
he eniert. He it in full hunting drett: well- 
weathered pink, bucktkine, and mahogany lopt. 
Sm WiLLLUi. Just off, my dear. [To kta daughtert, 
genially] Behearsin'? Whatl [He goet up to Freda 
holding ovi hit giaved right han^ Button that for me, 
Freda, would you ? It's a bit stiff! 

Fbeda buttont the glove: Ladt Cheshire and 
the girlt vxttehijig in hypnotic silence. 
Sir Wiluam. Thank youl "Balmy as May"; scent 
ought to be firat-rate. [To Ladt Cheshire] Good-bye, 
my dear! Sampson's Gorae— best day of the whole 
year. [He pott Joan on the ehoulderl Wish you were 
comin' out, Joan. 

He goet out, leamng the door open, and at hie 
footslept and the chink of hit spurs die away, 
FBeda turns and ruthet into the workroom. 
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CHRwrnre. Motber! What ? 

Bid L&DT Cheshire wavea the queiHon ande, 
poMtea Jkt daughter, and goes out mio the cor- 
ridor. The mnmd of a motor ear it heard. 

ioikS. [Runnittg to the mmhw] They'Te started — ! 
—Chris! What is it? Dot? 

Dot. Bin, and berl 

Joan. But whatf 

Dot. [Olaomily] Heaven knowsl Go away, you're 
not fit for tliis. 

Joan. [AghMi\ I am fiL 

Dot. I think not 

Joan. Cliris? 

CBsmmtE. [In a hard voice] Mother ought to h&ve 
told us. 

Joan. It can't be very awful, Freda's so good. 

Dot. Call yourself in bve. you milk-and-water — 
kitten! 

Christine. It's horrible, not knowing anything! I 
vnth Ronny hadn't gone. 

Joan. ShaQ I fetch John? 

Dot. Jofanl 

Christine. Perhaps Harold knows. 

Joan. He went out with Studdenham. 

Dot. It's always like tins, women kept in blinken. 
Bose-leaves and humbug! That awful old maul 

Joan. Dot! 

Christine. Dont talk of father like that ! 

Dot. Well, he is! And Bill will be just like him at 
fif^I Heaven help Fteda, whatever she's done! I'd 
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aooDCT be a private in s German re^mrat Oian a 
wonuuu 
Joan. Dott you'n awtuL 
Dot. You — moiue-heatted — Unset I 
Chbistinb. Don't talk that nonaense about womenl 
Dot. You're married and out of it; and Ronny's not 
one of these terrific John Bulla. [7*0 Joan uAo hu 
opetudthedoor] Looking for John? No good, my dear; 
lath and plaster. 

Joan. [From the door, in a frightened lehirper] Here's 
Mabell 
Dot. Heavens, and the waters under the eaitht 
Chbiestinii, If we only kn^w! 

A»iiABELeomeain,thethreegiiiMaretiIent,v!ith 
thmr eyea fixed on Ihar booka, 
Mabbl, The silent company. 
Dot. [LooHtig ttraight at her} We're diuddng it for 
hMiay. 
Mabel. What's the matter? 
Chhibtinb. Oh I nothing. 
Dot. Something's happ«>ed. 
Mabel. Reallyl I am Bony. [HeeOatiitgl Is it bad 
enough for me to go 7 

Christine. Oh! no, Mabell 

Dot. [SardonieaUt/l I should think veiy likely, 

WkUe ths i» looking Jmm face to face. Bill eomea 
in from the workroom. He darts to walk 
acrou the room, bvt ttops, and looki rialidiy at 
tfisfottr girU. 
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Bill. Exactly! Fact of the matter ia, iSjaa Lan- 
famc, I'm engaged to mj mother's maid. 

No tme moves or gpeaka. Suddenly Mabel 
Lanfabnk goes towards him, holding ovt her 
hand. BiUi doet not take her htmd, but bow». 
Then ajier a twifi glance at the gtrW foxes 
M*""'- goes otiL irdo the eorndor, and the three 
gitis are l^ staring at their brother, 
BiLU [CooSy} Thought you might like to know. 

[He, too, goes ovt into the corridor, 
CsBianNE. Great heavens t 
Joan. How awfvll 

CHBiSTiNii. I never thought of anything as badas that. 
Joan. Oht Chris! Something must be done! 
Dot. [Suddenly to herte^ Hal When Father went up 
to have his glove buttoned 1 

There is a sound, Jackson has ame in from the 
corridor, 
Jackson. [To Dot] If you [dease, "SEas, Studden- 
ham's brought up the other two pupa. He's just out- 
side. WU you kindly take a look at them, he says P 
There ia etlence. 
Dot. [Suddenly] We can't 
Chribtinb. Not just now, Jackson. 
Jackboh. Is Studdenham and the pups to wut, M'm ? 
Dot shaJces her head violenUy. But Studden- 
ham is seen already standing in the doorway, 
viith a spaniel puppy in either side-pocket. He 
comes ia, and Jackson stands loaiting behind 
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SrcDDENBAM. This fellow's the best. Miss Dot 
[He protrudu the right^umd podeet] I was keeping 
him for my giil — a proper breedy one — takes after his 
father. 

The girlt stare at him in tilence. 

Dot. [HaeHty] Thanks, Studdenham, I see. 

Studdenham. I won't take 'em out in here. They're 
istha boU yet. 

CBRiErrtNE. [Detperatdy] No, no, d course. 

Studdenham, Then you think you'd like him. Miss 
Dot? The other's got a white chest; she's a lady. 

[He protmdee the kfl-hand pocket. 

Dot. Oh, yes! Studdenham; thanks, thanks awfuUy. 

Studdenhau. Wonderful faithful creatures; follow 
you like a woman. You can't shake 'em oS anyhow. 
[He protrudee the right-hand pocket] My giii, she'd set 
her heart on him, but she'll just have to do without. 

Dot. [As though galvanised\ Oh! no, I can't take it 
away from her. 

Stdddgnham, BksB you, she WMi't mtndt That's 
settled, then. [He twns to the door. To the Pnpnr] 
Ah! would youl Tryin' to wriggle out of it! Regular 
young limb! [He goes oiit,foUowed by Jackson, 

Chbistine. How ghastly ! 

Dot. [Suddenly oaidiing sight of the book in her hand\ 
"Caste!" [She gives vent to a ehort sharp laugh. 

The curtain falls. 
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/( u five o'dock of the lame da^. The tcme is the 
tmokmg-Toom, vnth walls of Leander red, covered 
£y old steeplechase and kmiting prints. Armchairs 
aicirde a high-fendered hearth, in tphich afire is 
burning. The curtains are wA yet drawn across 
muUioned windows; but electric light is burning. 
There are two doors, leading, the one to the bUliard- 
room, the other to a corridor. Bill is pacing up and 
down; Harold, of the fireplaee, standi looking at 
him with eommiseration. 
Bill. What's the time? 

Harold. Nearly five. They won't be in yet, if that's 
any consolation. Always a tough meet — [soJUy] as the 
t^r said when he ate the man. 

Bill. By Jovel You're the only person I can stand 
within a mile of me, Harold. 

Harold. Old boyl Do you seriously think you're 
going to make it any better by marrying her ? 

[BiU shrugs his shoulders, stiU pacing the room. 
Bill. Look here ! I'm not the sort that finds it easy 
to say things. 
Harold. No, old man. 

Bill. But I've got a kmd of self-respect though you 
wouldn't think it! 
Habold. My dear old chapl 
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BiLU ThiB ia about as low-down a tJung oa cme could 
have done, I BUppose — one's own mother's maid; we've 
known her snce she was so high. I see it now that-^ 
I've got over the attadc 

Habold. Buti, heavensl if you're no longer keen on 
her, Billl Do apply yoiu reason, old boy. 

There u tiletux; wAile Bill again paoet vp and 

BiUh If you ihink I can two straws about the 
morsli^ of the thing 

Habold. OhI my dear old manl Of course noti 

BtLU It's simply that I ahall feel such a d — d skunk, 
if I leave her in the lurch, with eveiybody knowing. 
Tiy it yourself; you'd soon aeel 

Hasold, Poor old chapl 

Bill, It's not u if sbe'd tried to fofce me into it 
And she's a soft little thing. Why I ever made such a 
sickening aas of myself, I can't think. I never meant — 

Harold. No, I knowl But, don't do anything rash. 
Bill; keep your head, old manl 

Bill. I don't see what loss I should be. if I did clear 
out of the country. [The taund tf camuming bOHard 
baUi is keard\ Who's that knockiiig the balls about? 

Harold. John, I expect [The tound ceates. 

Bill. He's coming in here. Can't stand thatl 

A» Latter appears Jmm the bUUard-rfXfm, he 
goes kurriedly tmt, 

Lattes. Was that Bill? 

Haboui. Yes. 

Lattiib. Well? 
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Habolo. [Pacing up and down in hu turn] Bat in B 
cage is b tool to him. Tliis ia the sort of thing you read 
of in books, Johnl What price yonr argument with 
Bonny now i Well, it's not too late for you luc^ly. 

Latteb. What do 70a oiean ? 

Habold. You needn't c(»mect youiself with this ec- 
centric family t 

Lattkb. I'm not a bounder, HaK4d. 

Habold. Good! 

Lattxb, It's terrible for your listerB, 

Habold. Deuced luc^y we haven't a lot of people 
laying berel Poor motherl John, I feel awfully bad 
about thia. If something isn't done, pretty men I shall 
be in. 

Latteb. How? 

Habold. There's no entiuL If the Governor cuts 
BiU (£, it'll all oome to me. 

Latteb. Ohl 

Habcoj). Ftxir old Billl I say, the playl Nemenst 
What? Moiall Caste dmi't matter. Got us fairly on 
the hop. 

Lattsb. It's too bad of BiU. It really is. He's be- 
haved disgracefully. 

Habold. [Wamilt/} Weill There are thousands of 
feDows who'd never dream of sticking to tbe ^rl, con- 
sidering what it means. 

Latteb. Perfectly disgusting! 

Habold. Hangyou, Johnl Haven't you any human 
sympathy? Don't you know how these things come 
about ? It's like a spark in a straw-yard. 
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liATTEB. One doesn't take lighted pipes into straw- 
yards unless one's an idiot, or worse, 

Haboui, H'm! [Iftt& a grirH You're not allowed to- 
bacco. In the good old days no one would have thought 
anything of this. My great-grandfather 

Latteb. Spare me your great-grandfather. 

Habold, I could tell you of at least a dozen men I 
know who've been through this same business, and got 
off scot-free; and now because Bill's going to play the 
game, it'll smash him up. 

Lattib. Why didn't be play the game at the b^in- 

Harold. I can't stand your sort, John. When a 
thing like this happens, all you can do is to cry out: 
Why didn't he— ? Why didn't she— ? What's to be 
done — that's the point I 

Latteb. Of course be'D have to 

Habold. Hal 

Latteb. What do you mean by — that ? 
Harold. Look here, John! You feel in your bones 
that a marriagell be hopeless, just as I do, knowing 
Bill and the girl and everything! Now don't you? 
Latter. The whole thing is — ja most unfortunate. 
Harold. By Jove! I should think it was I 

Aa he tpeaka Chbistine: and Keith come in 
from, the hiMard-room, He u stiU in ajUaahed 
hunting dotheg, and looka exceptionaUy weath- 
ered, thin-lipped, reticent. He lights a cigarette 
and sinks into an anachair. Behind them Dot 
and Joan have come dealing in. 
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Christine. I've told Roimy. 
Joan. This waiting for father to be told is awfuL 
Habold. [ To Keith] Where did you leave the old man ? 
Ketth. Clackenham. He'll be home in ten minutes. 
Dot. Mabel's g<Hng. [Tha/ailttir.tuifatfreAeotir- 
tcwumett ofdi»eomJUttre\. She walked into Gracely and 
sent herself a tel^;ram. 
HaboU). Phewl 

Dot. And we shall say good-bye, as if nothing had - 
happened 1 
Habold. It's up to you, Roimy. 

Ketth, looktTig at Joak, glowly emitt imoke; and 
L&TTEH -patting hit arm through Joan's, draw 
her away with hi-m into the bilHard-room, 
Keith. Dot? 

Dot. I'm not a squeamy squineL 
Ketth. Anybody seen the girl siiioe? 
Dot. Yes. 
Harold. Well? 
Dot. She's just sitting there. 
Christine. [In a hard voiee] As we're all doing. 
Dot. She's bo soft, that's what's so horrible. If one 

could only feel 1 

Ketth. She's got to face the music like the rest of us. 
Dot. Music! Squeaks 1 Ugh I The whole thing's like 
a concertina, and some one ji^ng iti 

They all turn at the door o-pent, and a Footuan 
eKtert vnlh a tray of whiskey, gin, lemont, and 
Boda water. In dead rUerux the Footman putt 
thetray down. 
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Habold. [Foreing his voice] Did you get a nm, 
Bonn;? [At Keith nods] What point? 

Kbtb. Eight nule. 

Footman. Will 70a take tea, nr? 

KlzTH. No, thanks, Charles I 

In dead nbnee again tka FooncAH goes md, and 
they all loole after him, 

Habold. [Beiow kit bmdh} Good Gad I That's a 
squeeze c^ it! 

Kettr. What's our line ef coontry to be? 

Chribrnb. All depends on father. 

Keith. Sir William's between the devil and the deep 
sea, as it strikes me. 

Chbibtinx, He'll simply forlxd it utterly, of course. 

KeiTB, H'ml Hard easel Man who teads family 
prayers, and lesstKis on Sunday forbids son to 

CHKianNH, Bonny! 

Keith, Gie^ ScottI I'm not saying Bill ought to 
marry her. She's got to stand the ladceL But your 
Dad will have a tough job to take up that pontion. 

Dor, Awfully funnyl 

Christine. What on earth d'you mean, Dot? 

Dot. Morality in one eye, and your title in the 
otherl 

Christine. Rublusfal 

Harold. You're aD reckcaiing without your BiH. 

Keith. Ye-es. Sir TmUam can cut him off; no 
mortal power can help the title going down, if Bill 

chooses to be such a 

[He drams ut Am breath wUk a Aarp hiu. 
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Habold. I won't take what Bill ought to hxn; not 
would aaj cJ you giris, I should thmk 

Chiostine and Dor. Of course n<AI 

Keith. [PaOtng hia w^e'a am] Hardly the point, 
bit? 

Dot. It it wasn't for mother! Freda's just as much 
ci a lady as most girls. Why shouldn't he many her, 
and go to Canada t It's what he's really fit for. 

Habold, Steady on, Dot I 

Dot. Well, imagine him in Parliament 1 That's what 
he'U ctone to, if he stays here — jolly for the countryl 

CHRiBmiE. Don't be cTnicall We must find a way 
of 8top[»ng BilL 

Dot. Me cynicall 

Chbibtikil Let's go and beg him, Ronnyt 

E&rra. No earthlyl The only hope is in the gitL 

Dot. She hasn't Uie stuS in her! 

Harold. I say! What price young Dunning! Right 
about facet Poor old Dad! 

Chbibtinb, It's past joking, Harold 1 

Dot. [Oloomily] Old Studdenham's better than most 
relations by marriage 1 

KsiTH. Thanksl 

Chbibtinb. It's ridiculous — ^numstroual It's fan- 
tastic 1 

Habold. [Holding vp kit hand\ There's his horse 
going round. He's in! 

They turn, from litteaing to the sound, to tee Ladt 
Chxbhibe coming/Tom the billiard-TOom. Sht 
it very foU. They aU rise and Dor putt an 
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arm round her; wkiU Keith jmskea forward 
kit chair. Joan and L&tteb too have come 
dmling back. 

Ladt Chbshibe. Thank you. Bonny! 

\She gitt down. 

Dot. Motber, you're shivering! Shall I get you a 
fur? 

Ladt Cheshibe. No, thanks, dearl 

Dot. [In a low voice] Flay up, mother dailingl 

Ladt Cheshire. [Straighiening her»^ What sort of 
a run, Ronny 7 

Keith. Quite fair, M'm. Brazier's to Cain's Dyke, 
good straight Hue. 

Ladt Chbshibe. And the young horse P 

Keith. Carries his ears in your mouth a bit, that's 
all. [Putlmg hU hand on her shmdder] Cheer up, Mem- 
Sahib! 

Christine. Mother, mvH anything be said to father ? 
Ronuy thinks it all depends on her. Can't you use your 
influence P [Lady Cheshire skaket her head. 

Christine. But, mother, it's desperate. 

Dot. Shut up, Chris! Of course mother can't. We 
simply couldn't beg her to let us off! 

Christine. There must be some way. What do you 
think in your heart, mother 7 

Dor, Leave mother alone! 

Christine. It must be faced, now or never. 

Dot. [In a low ixnce] Haven't you any self-respect ? 

Christinb. We shall be the laughing-stock of the 
whole county. OhI motber do speak to her! You 
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know it'll be mlset; for both c^ tbem. [Ladt Chishibb 
how* her heaS[ Well, then? 

[Labx Cheshire diaket her head. 

Christine. Not even for Bill's sake 7 

Dot. Chris! 

Chbibtinb. Well, for heaven's sake, speak to Bill 
again, mother! We ought all to go on our knees to him. 

Ladt Cheshibb. He's with your father now. 

Harold. Poor old Bill! 

Christine. \Paaiio>uaely\ He didn't think of Uf/ 
That wretched giiil 

Ladt Cheshibe. Chris! 

CHRiEniNB. There are limita! 

Ladt Cheshire. Not to self-control. 

Christine. No, motherl I can't — I never shall— 
Something must be d<me! You know what Bill is. He 
ru^tes at things so, when he gels his head down. Oh! 
do try! It's only fair to her, and all of us I 

Ladt Cheshire. [PainfvUy] There are things one 
can't do. 

Chbibtinb. But it's BiUI I know you can make her 
give him up, if you'll only say all you can. And, after 
all, what's coming won't aSect her as if she'd been a 
lady. Only you can do it, mother. Do back me up, 
all of youl It's the only wayl 

Hypnotised by their private longing for what 
Chbihtine has been urging they have aU fixed 
Iheir eyet on Ladt Cheshire, who looktfnrm 
face to face, and moves her hands a» tfin phys- 
ical pain. 
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[S<^] Motherl 
Lu>T Chbbhirb mddetdy rUet, looking towarda 
ike InUiard-Toom, door, litUning. They aUfot- 
lov) lur ei/ei. She tits dovm again, pOfSting her 
hand over her lipt, as Sir William erdera. Hie 
hioding dathee are tjiaahed: huface very grim 
and let. He waOu to ihejire without a glance 
at any one, and etandt looking down into U. 
Very quietly, every one but Ladt Cheshirb 
tteah away. 
L&DT Chebhibi:. What hare ^u done ? 
SiK William. You there! 
LiADT Chebhibb. Don't keep mc in suspense! 
Sir William. The fool! My God! Dorothy! I didn't 
think I hod a blackguard for a son, who was a fotJ into 
the bargain. 

Ladt Chebhibe. [Rising] If he were a blackguard 
be would not be what you call a {ooL 

Sib William. [After staring angrily, makes her a 
dight how] Very well! 

ZiADT Chishire. [In a low voiee] Bill, don't be 
harsh. Zt'a all too terrible. 

Sir William. Sit down, my dear. 

^he resumes her seat, and he turns bade to the fire. 
Sir William. In all my life I've never been face to 
face with a thing like this. [Gripping the mantelpiece so 
hard that his kamls and arms are seen shaking] You ask 
me to be calm. I am trying to be. Be good enouj^ io 
tun not to take his part agunst me. 
Ladt Cheshire. Bill! 
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^ WiLUAH. I am tiying to think. I understand 
tliat you've known this — piece of news since thia morn- 
ing. I've known it ten minutes. Give me a little time, 
please. [Then, afier a tUmee] Where's the girlP 

Ladt Cheshire. In the woikioom. 

SiB William. [Bmnng hia demoted Jut] What in 
God's name is be about P 

Ladt Chkbhire. What have you siud to blm ? 

Sm WiUiUii. Nothing — by a mirade. [He brealct 
away from the fire and icallu up and davm\ My family 
goes back to the thirteenth century. Nowadays they 
laugh at that! I don'tl Nowadays they laugh at 
everything — they even laugh at the word lady — I mar- 
ried you, and I don't. . . . Uarried his mother'smaid! 
By George! Dorothy! I don't know what we've done 
to deserve this; it's a death blow! I'm not prepaied to 
at dowD and wait for it. By Gad II am not. [FTie&wd- 
denfiereeneti] There are plenty in these days wboll be 

^ad enou^ for this to happen ; plen^ of these d d 

Sodalists and Radicals, wboll laugh their souls out over 
what they haven't the bowels to see's a — tragedy. I say 
h vxndd be a tragedy; for you, and me, and all of us. 
You and I were brought up, and we've brought the chil- 
dren up, with certain beliefs, and wants, and habits. A 
man's past — ^his traditions — be cau't get rid of them. 
They're — they're himself! [8vdieidy\ It shan't go on. 

Lady Cheshirs, What's to prevent it ? 

Sib William. I utterly fofbid this piece of n 
I'll stop it 

Ladt Cbzbhibb. But the thing we can't stop. 
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Sir Wuuau. Froviaioa must be made. 

Ladt CHKHiRe. The unwritten law! 

&B WuUAM. Wh&tl [Suddenly perceiving what ike 

ia alluding to] You're thinking of young — yoang 

IShartty] I don't aee the connecUmi. 

Ladt Chbbhibb. What's so awful, is that the boy's 
trying to do what's loyal — and we — his father and 
mother — ! 

Sir Williah. I'm not going to see my eldest son ruin 
hia life. I must think this out. 

Ladt Cheshibb. [Beneath her breath] I've tried that 
— it doesn't help. 

Snt William. This girl, who was bom on the estate, 
had the run of the house— brou^t up with money earned 
from me — nothing but kindness from all of us; she's 
broken the common rules of gratitude and decency — she 
lured bim on, I haven't a doubtl 

Lady Cheshibb. [To herself] In a way, I suppose. 

Sir William. What 1 It's rum. We've always been 
here. Who the deuce aic we if we leave this place ? 
D'you think we could stay? Go out and meet every- 
body just as if nothing had happened ? Good-bye to 
any prestige, political, sonal, or anythingi This is the 
sort of business nothing con get over. I've seen it be- 
fore. As to that other matter — it's soon forgotten— con- 
stantly happening — ^Why, my own grandfathei ! 

Ladt Cheshire. Does he help? 

Sir William. [Starea be/tyre him in tHenee — gtiddt^y] 
You must go to the girl. She's soft She'll never hold 
out against you. 
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Ladt Cbbsbibe. I did before I knew what wsb in 
front of her — I said all I could. I can't go agtun now. 
I can't do it, BiU. 

Sir WniiiAM. What are yaa going to do, then — fold 
your hands? [Then as Ladt Chbbhibe m/Aet a move- 
meni of diilre»s.\ If he marries ber, I've done with him. 
As far as I'm conoemed be'll cease to exist. The title — 
I can't help. My God! Does that meet your wishes P 

Ladt Chebhibs. [With luddenJiTe] You've no right 
to put such an alternative to me. I'd give ten years of 
my life to prevent this marriage. Ill go to BiU. I'U 
b^ him on my kneea. 

Sir William. Then why can't you go to the girl? 
She deserves no conmderation. It's not a question of 
morali^. Morality be d dl 

Ladt Chibhibb. But not self-respect 

Sir WiLLiAic. WhatI You're his motherl 

Ladt Cheshire. Fve tried; I [piMing her hand to 
her throat] can't get it out 

Sir William. [Staring at her] You won't go to her? 
It's the only chance. [Ladt Chebhibe twite away. 

Sir William. In the whole course of our married 
life, Dorothy, I've never known you set yourself up 
against me. I resent this, I warn you — ^I resent it. 
Send the girl to me. Ill do it myself. 

With a look back at him Ladt Cheshire goet 
out into the corridor. 

Sib Willlau. This is a nice end to my day I 

He takes a small china cup from off the mantel- 
piece; it breake with the pressitre of hie hand. 
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andfaHa inU> ihe firtflaee. WkUe he alandt 
Itx^emg at it blanMjf, there ii a knock. 
Sat WiLUAM. Come inl 

Fheda mtenjnm the corridor. 

Sir William. I've ssked you to be good enough to 

come, in order that — ^ynnting to chair] You may sit 

Bvt though aha advamxa two or three tlepa, the 
doeanet sit down. 

Snt WiLUAM. This is a sad busiiiess. 

Fbeda. [Below her hreeiK\ Yes, Sir Wniiam. 

Sir William. [Becoming contaou* of the depths f^ 
feding before kim] 1 — er — are you attached to my son ? 

Fbe3ia. [In a whisper} Yes. 

Sir William, It's veiy painful to me to have to do 
this. [He tuma amay fntm her and rpeaks to ^fire. 
I sent for you — to — ask — [gui(My] How old are you ? 

Freda. Twenty-two. 

Sir Wiujam. [Afore resolutslt/] Do you expect mo to 
-^sanction such a mad idea as a marriage ? 

Freda. I don't expect anything. 

Sib William. You know — you haven't earned the 
right to be conudered. 

Freda. Not yet! 

Sm William. What! That oughtn't to help youl 
On the contnury. Now brace yourself up, and listen 
to mel 

She stands waiting to hear her sentence. SiB 
William looks at her; and his glance gradu- 
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Sir William, I've not ft vord to laj for 1117 waa. 
He's beliaved like a acamp. 

Freda. Oht no! 

Sir William. \Witk a tiimcing gethire] At tbe sftine 
time — What made you forget yourself? You've no 
excuse, you know. 

Freda. No. 

Sir William. You'll deserve all youll get. Con- 
found it! To expect me to — It's intolerable! Do 
you know where my son is ? 

Freda. [Faintiy] I tliink he's in the btUiaTd-ioom 
with my lady. 

Sir Wiluau. [Witk renewed reKilvtum\ I wanted to 
— to put it to you — as a — as a — what 1 [Seeing her etand 
to ahtolvtely violiotUeti, looking at him, he tume abruptly, 
mid opetu the bHIiard-room door] I'll speak to him finit. 
Come in here, please! [To Freda] Go in, and wait! 
Ladt Cheshire and Bill came in, and Freda 
jxuaing them, goes into the biUiard-room to wait. 

Sib William. [Speaking v)ith a pause bdween each 
tentetux] Your mother and I have spoken of this — ca- 
lamity. I inu^ine that even you have some dim percep- 
tion of the monstrous nature of it. I must tell you this : 
If you do this mad thing, you fend for yourself. Youll 
receive notlung from me now or hereafter. I consider 
that only due to the position our family has always held 
here. Your brother will take your place. We shall get 
<» as best we can without you. [ThereitadeadtUmee, 
m he adde ekarpli/] Well! 

Bill. 1 shall many ber. 
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Ladx Cheshire. Oht Bill! Without love — without 
anything! 

Bni. All right, mother! [To Sir Williau] You've 
tniataken your man, sir. Because I'm a rotter in one 
way, I'm not necessarily a rotter in all. You put the 
butt end of the pistol to Dunning's head yesterday, 
you put the other end to mine to-day. Well! [He twrm 
round to go otd] Let the d — d thing off! 

Ladt Cheshike. Bill! 

Bill. [TumiTig to her] I'm not gtnng to leave her in 
the lurch. 

Snt William. Do me the justice to admit that I have 
not attempted to perauade you to. 

BiU'. No! you've chucked me out. I don't see what 
else you could have done under the circumstances. It's 
quite all right. But if you wanted me to throw her over, 
father, you went the wrong way to work, that's all; 
neither you nor I are veiy good at seeing consequences. 

SiB William. Do you realise your position F 

Bill. [Orimly] I've a fair notion of it. 

Sib Wiluam. [With a sudden oialmrst] You have 
none — not the faintest, brought up as you've been. 

BliiL, I didn't bring myself up, 

SmWiLLiAM. [With a movement of tmcontroUed anger, 
to which hig son responds] You — ungrateful young dog! 

Ladt Cheshibe. How can you — both ? 

[They drop their eyes, and stand eiUnt. 

SmWiLiJAM. ^ith grimly suppressed enuAion] lam 
speaking under the stress of very great pain — some con- 
sideration is due to me. This is a disaster which I never 
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e^iected to hftve to tact. It ia a nutter which I oatu- 
raBj can never hope to forget. I shall can; this down 
to my death. We shall all of ua do that, I have had 
the miafortane aD m; life to believe in our position here 
^-to believe that we counted for something — that the 
coonti; wanted us. I have tried to do vaj duty by that 
positicKU I find in one moment that it is gone — smoke 
— f^ooe. My philosophy is not equal to that To coun- 
tenance tlus marriage would be unnaturaL 

Bill, I know. I'm aony. I've got her into thi^— 
I don't see any other way out. It's a bad busiDess for 

me, father, as well as for you 

He tlopt, teeing that Jackson has come in, and 
is alanding there vxtUing, 

Jackson. ^11 you speak to Studdenham, Sir 
William ? It's about young Dunniug. 

AJler a moment of dead eilence. Sib William 
nodt, and ike hutler viUhdrawia. 

Bill. [SioluUi/] He'd better be told. 

Sib Wiluam. He ahall be. 

Studdenham enten, and touckei hiefortkead to 
them aU v^h a oomprehennve geiture. 

SruDDENBAK. Good evenin', my lady! Evenin', Sir 
William! 

SruoDBimAM. Glad to be able to teO yoo, the young 
man's to do the proper thing. Asked me to let you 
know. Sir William. Hamuli be up next Sunday. 
[Stnick by the ailence, he looJca round at aU three in turn, 
and mddmdy seeing that Ladt Cheshibx m Aivering] 
B(^ pardon, my lady, you're shokin' like a leaf I 
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BiLU [BluTting it out] I've a p&inful [uece of news 
for you, Studdenham; I'm engaged to your daughter. 
We're to be married at once. 

Stdddenham. I — don't — understand you — rir. 

Bill. The fact u, I've behaved badly; but I mean 
to put it Btnu^t 

Studdenham. I'm a little deaf. Did you say — ^my 
daughter? 

Sir William. There's no use mincing matters, Stud- 
denham. It's a thunderbolt— young Dunning's case 
overagwn. 

Studdenham. I doa't rightly follow. She's — 
You've — ! I must see my daughter. Have the good- 
ness to send for ber, mlady. 

Ladt Chbshibb goes to ths btHiaTd-room, and 
eaUs: "Freda, corns here, pkate." 

Studdenham. [To Sir Wiluau] You tell me that 
my daughter's in the portion of that girl owing to your 
■on t Men ha' been shot for less. 

Bill. If you like to have a pot at me, Studdenham — 
you're welcome. 

Studdenham. [Averting hit eyet from Bill at the 
iheer idiocy eftkia aeqad lo hit wordf] I've been in your 
service five and twen^ years. Sir William; but this is 
man to man — this is! 

Sib Willum. I don't deny that, Studdenham. 

Studdenham. [Wiik eyes iki/Hng in sheer anger} 
No — 'twouldn't be very easy. Did I undentand lum 
to say that he offers her maniage ? 

Sib WiLUAM. You did. 
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%1TDDBNBAH. [Into kit bmri\ WeQ— thkt'B irane- 
thing! [Moving At* ktmd* at ^wnnging 0%» luek i^a 
frtnl] rm 117111' to see tbe ri^rfs o' thia. 

Sm WnxiAH. [BiUeriyl You'to all your wnfc cut oat 
for jou, Studdenfaam. 

Again Stttddehbah waktM A» vmamiamu 
vmttging movement vnth hit handi. 

LadtChkhibe. [TvrmngfnmitvnAatotH^hoT- 
ror] Dwit, Studdenliaml Pkaset 

SruDDBNHAH. Wfaat's that, mladf ? 

Ladt Chehhibe. {Under her bredtlt\ Your— your — 
hands. 

WhUe 9ruDDENHAH it tlUl daring at her, Fbxda 
is teen tUmding in ihe doorway, Uke s Uatk 
ghoH. 

SrcDDENHAM. C<»ae here! You! [Freda movet a 
few ttept toward her f<aheT\ When did you start 
tliis? 

Fbeda. \Ahnod inavdihly\ In the aummer, father. 

Lady Cheshire. Don't be harsh to berl 

Studdehham. Harsh! [Hi* eye* again move from 
tide to *ide a* if pain and anger had bewildered Ihtm, 
Then looking tideways at Freda, but in a gentler voice] 
And when did you tell him about — what's come to 
youF 

Freda. Last night. 

SruDDENHAM. CHi! ]Wilh sudden menaee] You 

young ! [He makes a convulsive movement of one 

hand; then, in the silence, seems to lose grip of his 
thoughts, arid put* his hand up to his htad\ I want to 
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clear me cund a, htir—J don't see it plun at olL {With- 
out loolang at Bill] Tib oaid there'g been an offer of 
tnarriageP 

Bill. I've made it* I stick to It. 

Sttddenham. OhI \Withtlovi,puaaledanger\ Iwant 
time to get the pith o* this. You don't sajr anfthiDg, 
Sir WiUiam? 

Snt WnjJAH, llie facts are all before yaa. 

SrunoENHAic. [Searoebf moving Am lipsl ATlad; ? 
[Lady CHESHmii m tilent. 

SruDDESHAX, [StammenTig] My giriwaa — was good 
enough for any man. It's not for him that's — that's — 
to look down on her. [To Freda] You hear the hand- 
acme offer that's been made j'ou? Well? [Freda 
moutens her lipt and tries to apeak, hut cannot] If 
nobody's to speak a word, we won't get much for- 
rarder. I'd like for you to say what's in your mind. 
Sir William. 

Sib WiLLiAiL I — If my son marries her he'll have to 
make his own way. 

Stoddenham. [Savagely] Fm not potUn* thought to 
that 

Sib Wiluam. I didnt suppose you were, Studden- 
ham. It appears to rest with your daughter. [He tud- 
denly taket out hia fumdJeerchi^, and pute U to hie/ore- 
AahQ Infernal fires they make up berel 

Lu>T Cbsbhire, who i» ogam thiverwtg desper- 
atdy, at if with inlmae eotd, makee a violent 
attempt to eontrot her ehuddering. 
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Stdddenham. [Suddenly] There's luxuries thrt's got 
to be paid for. [To Fbbda] Speak up, now. 

FSEDA twns dovdy and lookt up at Sir Wiluah ; 
he invohmtarily raUes kU hand U> hia mouth. 
Her eyes travel on to Lju>t Chebhiri:, who 
faeea her, but go deadly pale thai the loola at 
if she were going to fairtt. The girl's gaxe 
■pataea on to Bill, standing rigid, with hia 
jaw aet. 
Frbda. I want — [Then flinging her arm up over her 
eye*, ahe tumifrota htm] Not 
Sir William. Ah! 

At that sound of profound rditf, Studdenhah, 
whoae eyes have been following hie daughter's, 
Toovea towards Sia William, aU hie emotion 
turned into sheer angry pride. 
SroDDENHAM, Don't be afraid. Sir William! We 
want none of you ! Shell not force heraelf where she's 
not welcome. She may ha' slipped her good name, but 
shell keep her proper pride. I'll have no charity mar- 
nage in my family. 
Sir Wilxiam. Steady, Studdenhamt 
Studdenhah. If the young gentleman has tired of 
her in three months, as a blind man can see by the 
looks of him — she's not for him! 

Bill. [Stepping forward] I'm ready to make it up to 
her. 

Studdenham. Keep back, there ? [He takes hold of 
FREDA,^ and looks around him] Well! She's not the 
first this haa happened to since the world began. 
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on* she won't be the lasL Come awa;, aow. come 
ftway! 

Taking Fkeda by the ihmdden, he gvidet ker 
towardi the door. 

SiH William. D n it, Studdenhamt Give us 

credit (or somethingi 

SruDDENHAH. [Tummg — hUfaee and eyet lighted up 
by a tori of tmUing marf] Ah! I do that. Sir William. 
But there's things that can't be undone! 

[He/oUovja Fbeda ouL 
Aa the door doses. Sir William's calm give* foay. 
He etaggers pa»t hU wife, and sinks heavily, 
at though exhausted, into a chair by the fire. 
'BuJi foBowing Fseda. and Studdenham, has 
stopped ai the shut door, Ladt Chebhibe 
movee smfUy dose to him. The door of the 
hiUiardr-room ie opened, and Dor appears. H'ifft 
a glance round, she crosses ipaddy to her mother. 
Dot. [In a low voiee\ Mabel's just going, mother! 

[Almost whispering] Where's Freda? Is it Has 

she really had the pluck ? 

Ladt Cheshire bending her head for "Tea," 
goes out into the biUiard-room. Dor daspa her 
hands foggier, and standing there in the middle 
of the room, looks from her bn^her to her father, 
from her father to her brother. A quaint Httle 
pitying smile cornea on her lips. She gives a 
faint shrug of her shmildera. 

The curtain f alia. 
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CHARACTERS IN THE DREAM 

Thi Grxat Horn J 

Thb Cow Hobk }mnmta»n» 

Thb Wins Hobn ) 

Tbx Edblwzih ^ 

Thb Alpinbosb ( . . 

Ote HoiTNTAOr Dandeuon J 



VOICES AND FIGURES IN THE DREAU 

Thb Foru or yrtux a lum 



GoWBBLLS 

Mountain Aib 
Far Vibw of Italt 
Distant Fluhb ov Btsak 
Thinob in Books 
Moth Chtldben 
Threk Dancino Voitths 
Thbbb Dancing Qirlb 
Torn FoBHS or WoBKnas 



BTTOIUC 

Death bt Slitubrr 
Death bt Dsowninq 
Flowsb GnnjuaCH 

QOATHRBD 

QoAT Bon 

OOAT QOD 

Tffia FoRHB or Bumet 
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SCENE I 

tt it put after iwuet of an Augiul evening. The »em» 
it a room in a nunmiain hut, fumithed only with 
a table, benehet, aad a low broad vnnAoU) teat. 
Through thit window three rocky peaki art teen by 
the Hght of a moon, which it dowly whitening the latt 
kueeofntnteL AnoUlampitbuming. Seelchen. 
a mountain girt, eighteen years old, it humming a 
foOt-iong, and putting away in a cupboard freshly 
wathed toup-iowls and glattes. She it dressed in 
a tight-fitting black velvet bodice, tquare-cut at the 
neck, and partly filled in with a gay kandierchi^, 
coloured rose-pink, blue, and gdden, like the alpen- 
Toee, the gentian, and the mountain dandelion; 
alabatter heads, pale at edelweias, are round her 
throat; her ttiffetud, white linen sleeves finiih at 
the eibovi; and her full weU-wom tkirt it of gentian 
blue. The two thick plaitt of her hair are crossed, 
and turned round her head. At the puts away the 
last bowl, there is a knock; and Lauond ope/is the 
outer door. He it young, tanned, and good4ooking, 
dretted like a dimier, and oarriet a plaid, a ruck- 
tack, and an ice-axe. 

I^uioND. Good eveiuDgl 

Sbslchkn. Good evening, gentle Sir! 
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LuioND. M7 name is Lamond. I'm vei; late I fear. 

Seklcben. Do 70U wish to sleep here ? 

LufOND. Fleaae. 

Seelchxn. ad the beds are full — it is a pi^. I 
will caO Mather. 

L&MOND. Tve oome to go up the Great Horn at 
nittrise. 

SsELCHEN. [Av>ed\ The Great HomI But he is 
impossible. 

Lakond. I am going to tiy that 

Seelchen. There ia the Wine Honi, and the Cow 
Horn. 

Lahond. I have climbed them, 

SBEOiCHmr. But he is bo dangerous — it is perhaps — 
death. 

Lahond. OhI that's all rightl One must take one's 
chance. 

Sbblcben. And father has hurt hia foot. For guide, 
there ia only Hans Felsman. 

Lamond. The celebrated Felsman ? 

Seelchiin. [NoMing; th^n looking at him with ai- 
mtmtum] Are jou that Herr Lamond who has climbed 
all our little mountaina this year? 

Lamond. All but that big felbw. 

SEEiiCHiiN. We have heard of you. Will you not 
Wtut a day for father's foot ? 

Lauond, Ah! no. I must go back home to-morrow. 

Seelchen. The gradoua Sir is in a huny. 

Lahond. [Looking at her wteittty] AlosI 

Sbblcbbn. Are you from London F Is it veiy big ? 
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Imuono. Six million souU. 

Seeilchen. Obi [After a HUh paiue] I have aeen 
Cortina twice. 

Lamokd. Do you Kve here all the year? 

Skklcrem. In winter in the valley. 

IiAMOHD. And don't you want to aee the world ? 

Seelchbn. Sometimes. [Oomg to a door, the ealla 
eoply\ HansI {Then jmviing to another door] There 
are seven German gentlemen aaleep in therel 

Lauond. Oh God I 

Seielchen, Flease? Thc^ aie here to see the nin- 
rise. [She pieka up a UUle book that has dropped from 
Lauond's pocleei\ 1 have read several books. 

Lauond. This is by the great English poet. Do 
you never make poetry here, and dream dreams, among 
your mountains ? 

Seelghen. [SUnol^ shaking her head\ Seel It is the 
full moon. 

While thetf eland at the window looking at the 
mooft, there enters a lean, weU^ntiU, lacitum 
young man dreeted in Loden. 

Sublcben. Hans! 

Feuman. [In a deep voice} The gentleman wishes me ? 

Seelchen. [.iluxd] The Great Horn for to-morrow! 
[WhiepeTing to him] It is the celebrated London one. 

Feuuan. The Great Horn is not possible. 

LuioND. You say that? And you're the famous 
PelsmanP 

Fbuoun. [Orimlyl We start at dawn. 

SsELCHEif. It is the first time for yearal 
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LuiOND, [Placmg hit plaid and rvdeiaei on ths 
windov! bendi\ Csn I sleep here? 

Seelchkn. I will fee; peiliap^- 

[She run* out up loms tburtl 

FzLBiUN. [Taldng Uanieta from the cupboard and 
ipreading th^m on the vnndow Mat] Sot 

At he goet out into the air, Skjclchen eomet 
dipping tn (H/om with a lighted eandle, 

SzKLCHizT. There b stDI one bed. This U too hurl 
for you. 

L&HOND. Obi tbftnks; but that's bH rig^ 

SEiOiCHEN. To please mel 

Lamond. Majr I ask your name ? 

Seelchen'. Seelchen, 

Lavons. Little soul, that means — doesn't it? To 
please you I would sleep with seven German gentlemen. 

SebIjCHI34. Oht no; it is not necessary. 

Lamond. [With a grave bow} At your service, then. 
[He prtparet to go]. 

Seelchen. Is it very nice in towns, in the World, 
where you come from ?- 

Lamond. When I'm there I would be here; but 
when I'm here I would be there. 

Seelchkn. [Clasping her handt] That is like me — 
but I am always here. 

Lamond. Ah! yes; there is no one like you in towns. 

Seelchen. In two places one cannot be. [Suddmly] 
In the towns there are theatres, and there is beautiful 
fine woric, and— ^landng, and — churches — and trtuns*^ 
and all the things in books— and — 
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Lamond. iSiaeiy. 

Seelchen. But there is tife. 

Lahond. And there is desth. 

Seelchen. To-morrov, when yon have dimbed— 
wni you not come hadt ? 

Lamons. No. 

Seelchen. You have aQ the world; and I have 
nothing. 

Lamond. Except Felsman, and the mountains. 

Seelchen. It is not good to eat only bread. 

Lauono. [Looking at her hardi I would hke to eat 
you; 

Seblcken, But I am not nice; I am full of big 
wants — like the cbeeae with holes. 

Lamond. I shall come ag»n. 

Seelchen. There will be no more hard mountains 
left to climb. And if it is not exciting, you do not care. 

liAiioiTD. O wise little soul! 

Seelchen. No. I am not wise. In here it is always 
acliing. 

Lauond. For the moon ? 

Seelchen. Yes. [Thennddmli/} From the big world 
you wiU remember ? 

Lahond. [Taking her han^i There is nothing in the 
big world so sweet as this. 

Seelchen. [Wisdy] But there is the big world itself. 

Lauond. May I kiss you, for good-uight F 

She puU her face forward; arid he ktuee her 
eheek, and, tuddenly, her lipi. Then at »he 
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Lakond. I am aony, little muI. 

SzELCHXN. That's all rigbtl 

Lamond. [Taking Oie ccmdU\ Draam welll Good- 

Sbklchen. [Sophf\ Good-night! 
Fbukan. [Coming in from the air, and eyeing (A«in] 
It is cold — it will be fine. 

Lakond, tUU looking bade, goes up tite tiairt; 
and Felbhan waite for him to past. 
Seelchen. [From the window teat] It was hard for 
him here, I thought. 

He goet up to her, ttagi a moment looking down, 
then bende and kieeee her kvngrily. 
Sbelchen. Art thou angry ? 

He does not atuwer, bvi turning out the Utmp, 

goet into an inner room. 
Skblcben rite gating through the window at 
the peakt bathed in full moonligkl. Then, 
drawing the hlankele about her, the mugglea 
down on the window leaL 
Skelchen. [In a deepg votee] They kissed m^— 
both. [She deept\ 

The teene faUt jwite dark. 
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SCENE II 

Tht teme u dauAy Htumined m bg dawn. SsEunan t» 
tHil lying an the window teat. She tOi tip, freeing 
her face and handt from the blankete, changitig the 
rwathings of deep sleep for the filmy covermgs oj a 
dream. The wall of the hut hoe vanieked; there ia 
nothing between her and the three rmnintaint veiied 
in mild, tave a trough of darknett. Then at the 
peaks of the mounimiu brighten, they are teen to 
have great facet. 

Seelchen. OhI Thej have facesl 

The face of Thk Wins Horn it the profile of 
a beardleia yovth. The face of The Cow 
Horn it that of a mountain shepherd, solemn, 
and broum, vfith fierce black eyes, and a blade 
beard. Between them Thk Grkat Horn, 
whote hair it of tnaw, hat a high beardleta 
vitage, at of carved bronse, like a male aphinx, 
terene, without erue&y. Far down below the 
facet of the peaks, above the trough of darknets, 
are peeping aid the four lOtU heads of the 
fowert of Edelweibs, and Gentian, Moun- 
tain Dandeuon, and Alfenrose; on their 
headt are crownt, made of their teverat flmoert. 
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aU powiend witk dtwdnpi; and v>ken Tea 
Flowers Ujt ihar ekUd-faees Uttls tinUinff 
heUt ring. 
AU around Uu peaJct thtn it nothing but httu 
rfy. 
EozLwiaas. [In a tiny voice] Would you ? WouM 
70U? Would 70U? Ahl hal 

Gentian, M. Dandixion, Au>enbo8b \W~Jh their 
Mb ringing enmoudy] Oo-00-ooI 

From behdnd the Cow Hobn are heard the 
voicee of Cowbelus and Mountain Aib: 
"CKnM^ink! Ctinid-dinkl" 
"Mountain airl Mountain airl" 

From behind Thb Wind Hobh rite the rival 
vmeei of View of Italy, Fluhb or Stbah, 
and Thenos dt Books: 
"/ am Italyl Italgl" 
"See me — eleam in the diMance!" 
"0 nrnemher the things in books!" 

And aU coil aid together, very eofSg, w&h The 
Flowebs ringing their bellt. Then far awag 
like an echo tome* a tighing: 
"Mountain airl Mountain airl" 

And euddenlg the Peak of The Cow Hobn 
epeake in a voice at of one unaeeuitomed. 
The Cow Horn, Amongst kine and my bUck-biown 
Bbeep I live; I sm silence, and monotony; I sm the 
solemn hiUa. I am fierceness, and the mountain wind; 
clean pasture, and wild rest Look in ray eyea, love 
me alone I 
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Seelchen. [Breathieta] The Cow Horn I He is 
speaking — tor Felsman and the mountains. It is the 
half <^ my heart! 

Thb Flowers taugk happtfy. 
The Cow Hobn. I stalk the etenial hills — I drink 
the mountain snows. My eyes are the colour of burned 
wine; in them lives melancholy. The lowing of the 
kine, the wind, the sound of falUng rocks, the running 
of the torrents; no other talk know I, Thoughts sim- 
ple, and blood hot, strength huge — the cloak of gravity. 
Seelceen. Yes, yesl I want him. He is strong! 
Tks vaieet of Cowbelui and Mountain Aib 
cry out together: 
"Ctinkel^inkl Clinkel-clinkt" 
"Mountain airl Mountain mrl" 
The Cow Horn. Little soul! Hold to mel Love 
mel Live with me under the atarsl 

SEELCHEif. [Below her hreath\ I am afnud. 

And miderdy the Peak of Thh Wdjb Hobn 
gpeaiu in a youth'* voice. 
Thk Wine Horn. I am the will a' the wisp that 
dances thro' the streets; I am the cooing dove of 
Towns, from the plane trees and tbe chestnuts' shade. 
From day to day all changes, where I bum my incense 
to my thousand Uttle gods. In white palaces I dweU, 
and passionate dark alleys. The life of men in crowds 
is mine — of lamplight in the streets at dawn, [Soplyl 
I have a thousand loves, and never one too long; for 
I am nimbler than your heifers playing in tbe sun- 
shine. 
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Thb Flowbbs, nn^ng in alarm, cry: 
"Wb iwya them!" 
Ths Wine Hobn. I hear the nutlinga of the birth 
and death of pleasure; and the rattling of swift wheels, 
I hear the hungiy oaths of men; and love kisses in the 
ftirlesB night. Without vw, little soul, you starve and 
die. 

Sbxlchen. He is speaking for the gentle Sir, and 
the big world of the Town. It pulls ray heart 

Tbb Wine Hobn. My thoughts surpass in number 
the flowers in your meadows; they fly more swiftly 
than your eagles on the wind. I drink the wine of 
aspiration, and the drug of disillusion. Thus am X 
never duIII 

The mica of View of Italy, Fluhz or Steah. 
and Thlkqs in Books are heard eaUiag oid 
together: 
"I am lUdy, Ilakfl'* 
"See me — tteam in the didaneet" 
"0 remember, remember!" 
The Wins Horn. Love m«, little soull I paint life 
fifty colours. I make a thousand piet^ thingsl I 
twine about your heart I 
Seblchen. He is boneyl 

The Flowebs ring their bdl» jeaJoiuiy and ay: 
"BiOerl BUter!" 
The Cow Hobn. Stay with me, Seelchen! I wake 
thee with the crystal air. 

The voices of CowBELia and MamrrAix Aib 
ting ovl far avxuf: 
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"Clinid^inkl CHrJtd-diakr 
"Momdain air! Mountain air!" 

And The ViowEaa laugh happihf. 
Thk Winb Horn. Come with me, Seekhenl M7 
fan. Variety, shaU vake you I 

The imeet of View of Italt, Flttmb of Steahi 
and Things in Books tAant softly: 
"I am Italy! Italy!'* 
"See me — iteam in the dislancel" 
O rfTnembeTt tojttentbcrl 

And The Flowers moan, 
Seelchkn. [fn grief] My hearti It is tornl 
The WmB Horn, With me, littk soul, you shall race 
in the streets, and peep at all secrets. We will bold 
hands, and fly like the thistle-down. 

M. Dandblion. My puff-balls fly fasterl 
Thb Winb Horn, I will show you the sea. 
Gentian. My blue is deeper! 
Thb Winb Horn. I wiU shower on you blushes. 
Alpenrosb. I can blush redder! 
The Winb Horn. Little soul, liatenl My Jewelal 
Klkl Velvetl 
Edelweiss. I am softer than velvetl 
The Wine Horn. [Proudlt/] My wonderful ragsl 
Thb Flowers. [Moaning] Of those we have none. 
Seelchen. He has all things. 
The Cow Hobn, Mine are the cbuds with the daric 
silvered wings; mine are the rocka on flre with the sun; 
and the dewdn^ cooler than pearls, Awi^ from m/ 
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breath of moir and aweet gnas, thou wilt droop, little 
aoul 

Tbx Wmi! HoKK. The dark Clove is my fragrance I 
Tee: Flowebb ring eagerly, and turning up timr 
faee*, cry: 
" We too, smell stoeet," 

Bid tlu voiee» of Visw of Italt, Fluub of 
Sr&AM, and Thingb vt Books cry out: 
"I am Italy! Italy!" 
"See Tne — eteaTtt in the distance!" 
"0 remember, reTnember!'" 
Seelchen. [Dittratiei^ Ohl it is hardl 
The Cow Hobn. / will never desert thee. 
The Wihe Hosir. A hundred times 7 will desert 
you, a hundred times come back, and kiss you, 
Se&lchen, \Ji{^hia'pering\ Peace for my heart I 
The Cow Horn. With me thou shalt lie on the 
warm wild thyme. 

The Flowskb laugh happily. 
The Wine Horn. With me you shall lie on a bed 
of dove's feathers. 

The Flowers moan. 
The Wine Hobn. I will give you old wine. 
The Cow Horn. / will give thee new milk. 
The Wine Horn. Hear my song! 

Fnm far away eoma the found as of man' 

Seelghen. [Clasping her brtast] My heart — it i> 
leaving met 
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l^B Cow Horn. Hear mj song! 

From the ditlanee flotOt the ■piping oj a Shep- 
herd^treed. 

Sbelchxn. [Cunmg her hand at her «an] The ptp- 
ingt Ah] 

Thx Cow Horn. Slay with me, Seelchenl 

The Wine Horn. Came with me, Seelchenl 

The Cow Horn. I giv« thee certab^t 

Thb Wine Horn. I give you chaDoet 

The Cow Horn. I give thee peace. 

The Wine Horn. I give you change. 

The Cow Horn. I give thee stiUnesa. 

The Wwb Horn. I give you voice. 

Ths Cow Horn. I give thee one lova 

The Wine Horn. I give you many. 

Seelchsn. [Ai if the vxjrda were torn from her heai([ 
Botli, both— I wiU lovel 

And suddenly the Peak of Tee Gbilit Horn rpeoka. 

The Grkat Horn. And both thou shalt love, little 
aoul! Thou shalt lie on the hills with Silence; and 
dance in the cities with Knowledge. Both shall possess 
theet The sun and the moon on the mountams shall 
bum thee; the lamps of the town singe thy wings, small 
Moth! Each shall seem all the world to thee, each 
shall seem as thy grave! Thy heart is a feather blown 
from one mouth to the other. But be not a^idl 
For the life of a man is for all loves in turn. Tis a 
little raft moored, then sailing out mto the blue; a tune 
caught in a hush, then whispering on; a new-born 
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babe, lialf coura^ and half sleep. There is a hidden 
rhythm. Change, Quietude. Chance, Certain^. The 
One, The Manj'. Burn on — thou i»ett^ flacte, ti]ing 
to eat the world! Thou shalt come to me at last, mj 
little sotill 

The Voices and The Floweb-Bbli^ peal out. 
Seelchein, enrajjtured, ttretehes her arms to 
embrace the sight and laund, but all fada 
elowljf into darib deep. 
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SCENE III 

Th« dark leene again becomes glamonmi. Sexlchen u 
teen with her hand itretehed oat towarda the Piaeza 
of a little town, with a -plane tree on one fide, a 
woQ on the other, and from the open doorway of 
an Inn a pale path of light. Over the Inn hangt 
a fall golden moon. Against the waU, under the 
glimmer of a lamp, leans a yovth with the face of 
Thb Wine Horn, in a crimson doak, thrumming 
a mandedin, and singing: 
"Liitle star soul 
Through the frost fidds of night 
Roaming alone, disconsolate — 
From out the cold 
1 call thee in — 
Striking my dark mandoHn-^ 
Beneath this moon of gold," 
From the Inn comes a burst of laughter, and the 
sound of dandng. 
Smelchbn. [Whispering] Itistlieb^^woridl 

The Youth of The V/ote Horn sings ont 
"PreUy grey moth. 
Where the drange candles shine. 
Seeking for warmth, so desperat^^ 
17 
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Aht fluttering dove 
1 bidihee torn — 
Slritmg vMf dark mofulolwi— • 
The cntMon flame of love." 
SmoJCBMs. [Gaang earaptwed at tke Itm] Tbty utt 
dasdngl 

A» See tpeaki, from either eide come moth- 
children, m^eelmg and fluttering up the path 
of light to the Inn doonuai/; then whed- 
ing aeide, they form ogam, and again flutter 
forward. 
Shelcheht. [Holding aid her hand*] Tbey ue mt— 
Tbeir wings arc windy. 

Tht Yovtk of Tnx Wmx Horn eing* on: 
" Idpe of my tong. 
To the white maiden'a heart 
Qa ye, and whirper, ■poMeianate, 
Theee worde that bum — 
'0 Hetening onel 
Love that fUeth padie gOM 
Nor ever may rtiumt' " 
SsxLCHEir runs tovxwdt him — but A« Hght 
above him fadee; he has become Aadovi. She 
tume bewildered to tke damdng moth-ehildren 
— but thet/ wmith before her. At the door of 
the Inn standi Lamond in a dark doak. 
SiSLCHBH. It ia you! 

Lawond. Without my little soul I am cold. Cornel 
\He haldi out his arms to her] 
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SsBLCHSN. ShaD I be safe ? 

Lauond. What 19 mfe^P Aie ^u safe in your 
mountains P 
Skblchbn. Wheie am I, here ? 
Lauond, The Town. 

Smiling he points to the doorway. And tilent 
w tkadovit there come dancing out, two by 
two, two girU and two youthe. The firit 
girl ie dreaaed in white talin and jeweli; and 
the firH youth in black veLvd. The eeoond 
girl ii in raga, and a ahawl; and the second 
youth in shirt and cordvroya. They dance 
gravely, each couple aaif tna world apart. 
Seelchen. [Whispering"] In the mountains all dance 
together. Do they never change partners f 

Lauond. How could they, Uttle one? Those are 
rich, these poor. But see! 

A CoRTBANTic CoTJFLE Come dancing forth. 
The girt has bare limha, a fame-coloured 
ihift, and hair bound vnih red floieers; the 
youth wears a panther-skin. They pursue 
not only each other, but the other girls and 
youths. For a moment aU ia a furious med- 
ley. Then the Corybaniic Couple vaniah into 
the Inn, and the first Imo couples are left, 
sioidy, solemnly daneing, apart from each 
other as before. 
SsELCHEN. [Shuddering] Shall I one day dance like 
that? 
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The Youth of Tbe Wdjb Hoau appean again 
beneath the tamp. He driket a loud chord; 
then as Seelcbesi moves towards that sound 
the lamp goes out; there is again only blue 
shadow; but the couples have disappeared 
into the Inn, and the doorway has grown 
dark. 
Seelchen. Ahl What I do Dot like, he will not let 

Lahond. Will you not come, then, Utile soul? 

Seelchen. Always to dance? 

L&MOND. Not so! 

The Shdtterb of the houses are suddenly 
thrown wide. In a lighted room on one side 
of the Inn are seen two pale m«n and a 
vmnan, amongst many dicking machines. 
On the other side of the Inn, in a forge, are 
visible two women and a man, but ka^ 
dothed, moHng chains. 

Seelchen. [Recoiling from both sights, in turn] How 
sad they look — all! What are they making ? 

In the dark doorway of the Inn a light shines 
out, and in it is seen a figure, visiUe only 
from the waist up, dad in gold-doth stud- 
ded with jewels, with a flushed complaoent 
face, holding in one hand a glass of golden 

Seelchen. It ia beautiful What ia it? 
LuioND. Luxury. 
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Seelghek . Wh&t is it standing aa? I cannot see. 
IZnwm, The Wine Hobn'b mandoZin twangt 

Lauomd. Far that do not look, little souL 
Se£LChen. Can it not walk ? [He tfutket his kead\ 
Ib that all they make here with their sadness ? 

Bid again the mandolin tioanga out; th« ikuttera 
faU over the houaea: the door of tha Inn grows 

Lamond. What is it, then, you would have? Is it 
learning? There are books here, that, piled on each 
other, would reach to the starsl [Bvt Seelchen ihakee 
her hea^ There is i«li^n so deep that no man knows 
what it means. [£ut Seelchen jAoAm W A«a4I There 
is religion so shallow, you may have it by turning a 
handle. We have evetythlng. 

Seelchkn', Is God here F 

Lauond. Who knows? Is God with your goats? 
\Btd Seelchen ihakea her head\ What then do you 
want? 

Seelchen. Life. 

The mandalin twangi out. 

Lahond. [Pointing to hie breast] There is but one 
road to life — 

Seelchsk. Ahl but I do not love. 

Lauond. When a feather flies, is it not loving the 
wind — the unknown P When the day brings not new 
things, we are children of sorrow. If dadmess and 
li^t did not diange, could we breathe? Childl To 
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five is to love, to love is to live — seeking for wonder. 
[And at she drawa nearer] Seet To love is to peer over 
tbe edge, and, spying tlie little grey flover, to climb 
dowiil It has wings; it has flown — again ^u must 
climb; it shivers, 'tis but tur tn jont hand — yon must 
ciawl, you must cling, you must leap, and still it is 
there and not there — for the grey flower flits like a 
moth, and the wind of its wings is all you shall catch. 
But your eyes shall be shining, your cheeks shall be 
burning, your breast shall be panting — ^Ahl little heart] 
\Ths scene falls darker] And when tbe night comes — 
there it is still, thisUedowii bbwn on the dark, and your 
white hands will reach for it, and your honey breath 
waft it, and never, never, shall you grasp that wanton 
thing — but life shall be lovely. [His voice dies to a 
whisper. He drdekes out his arms] 

Seelchbn. [Touehing his breasl] I will come. 
Lamond. [Drawing her to the dark dooTwat/] Love met 
SlELCBEiN. I love! 

The mandolin twangs out, the doorway for a 
moment is all glamorous; and they ■pass 
through. Illumined by the glimmer of the 
lamp the Youth of Tbe Wine Horn is seen 
again. And ^owly to the chords of his ma/O' 
dalin he begins to sing: 
" The u<tn<^ hours through darkness fly — 
Canst hear them, little heart f 
New loves are bom, and old loves die. 
And kissing lips must part. 
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The ditdey beea of paming yeara — 
Caait tee than, umL oj mine — 
From flovier and flower gapping tean. 
And pale sweet honey vnnef 

[Hit voice gnvit atrange and pa»nonate\ 

flame that Ireadi the mareh of lime, 

FTHting for ever low. 

Where, through the bkuJc enchanted dime. 

We, desperate, following go-~ 

Vviimdy fire, we bid thee etayl 

Into dark air above. 

The golden gipsy thins away— 

So has it been with lovel" 

While he ii singing, the moon grows pale, and 
dies. It falls dark, save for the glimmer 0/ 
the lamp beneath which he tiandi. But as 
his song ends, the daion breaks over the houses, 
the lamp goes out — The Wine Hohn beoomss 
shadow. Then from the doorway of the Inn, 
m the chiU grey light Sbelcben comes forth. 
She is pale, at if wan with living; her eyes 
hie pitch against the powdery whiteness of 
her face. 

S&ELCHEN. M7 heart U old. 

Bui at she tpeakt, from far away it heard a 
faint chiming of Cowbells; and while she 
itandt listening, Lamond appeart in the door- 
ma/ of the Inn. 
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Lauond. Little soull 
Sbklchen. YouI Always joul 
Lamond. I have new wonders. 
SsxLCHiiN. [Moumfvlly] No. 

Lauond. I swear it! You have not tired of me, 
that am never the same ? It cannot be. 
Seelchbn. Listen! 

The chime of The Cowbmja it heard again. 
L&HOND. [Jealoudi/] The music of dull sleep' Has 
life, then, with me been sorrow ? 
Sbklchen. I do not i^ret. 
Lauond. Gomel 

Seelchen. [Pmtding to her breast] The bird is tired 
with flying. [Touching her lipa\ The flowers have no 
dew. 
Lamond. Would jrou leave me ? 
SxELCHEN. Seel 

Thare, in a rireak of Ihe davm, againH the plane 
tree u leen the Shepherd of The Cow Horn, 
landing vrrapped in kit mountain doak. 
Lamond. What is it 7 
Seedchen. He I 

Lauond. There a nothing. [He hoidt her fati\ I 
have shown you the marveb of my town — the gay, the 
bitter wonders. We have known life. If with you I 
may no longer live, then let us die! Seel Here are 
fweet Deaths by Slumber and by I>rowningt 

The mandiJin twangs otd, and from the dim 
doorway of the Inn come forth Ota thadovy 
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fornu. Death bt Slxtuber, and Death bt 
Dbowninq, who to a ghoMy twanging of 
mandolim donee thwly towards Seelchen, 
ttand rmiiing at her, and at slowly donee 

SsMUOBxs. [FoSawing] Yes. They are good and 
■weeL 

White the movei towards the Inn, Lauomd'b 
face becomes transfigured with joy. Bid just 
at the reaches the doorway, there is a distant 
chiming of belte and blowing of pipes, and 
the Shepherd of The Cow Horn sings: 
"To the wild grass eome, and the didl far roar 
Of the falling rock; to the fUrwery meads 
Of thy mountain home, where the eagles soar. 
And the grixded flock in the sunshine feeds. 
To the Alp, where I, in the pale Ughi crovmed 
WUh the noon's thin horns, to my pasture roam; 
To the silent sky, and the wistful sound 
Of the rosy dawns — my daughter, come!" 

While He sings, the sun has risen; and Sbei^ 
CHEN has turned, with parted lips, and hands 
itretdied out; and the forms of death have 
vanished. 
Skzlchkn. I come. 

Lauond. [CUuping her knees] Littte soul I Must I 
then die, like a gnat when the sun goes dovn ? With- 
out you I am nothing. 
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Seelchbn. [Bdeaiing heridfl Poor heart— I am 
gone! 

Lamond. It is daric. [He covert hi» fam with his 
doak]. 

Then as Seelchen reaches the Shepherd o/ T&ii 
Cow HoBH, th^re it blown a long note oj a 
pipe; the aeene faUi back; and there rieee 
a far, continual, mingled eowid of CowbeUs, 
and Flower fieUi, and Pipes. 
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The teau dowly brighietu with the midy jbuh 0/ dawn. 
SxELCHEN danda on a green alp, with all around, 
nothing but blue tky. A alip of a crescent moon t« 
fyirujr on her back. On a low rock tite a hrown- 
faced GoATHEHD bloufing on a pipe, and the four 
Flower-ehildTen are dancing in their ghifta of grey- 
white, and Uue, roee-pink, and burnt-gold. Their 
belle are ringing, as they peU each other wUk 
fowere of their own eohure; and each tn turn, 
wheeling, fiingt one flower at Seelchen, who puts 
them to her lipt and eyes. 
SxELCHSN. Tbe dewl [She moves towards the tocU\ 
GoaUierdl 

£u{ The Flowebs encircle him; and when they 

wheel away he has vanished. She lunu to 

Thz Flowebs, but they too vaniA. The 

veils of mist are rising. 

SnEUcaBf. Gonel [SA« rubs her eyes; then turning 

once more to the rock, sees Feismah landing there, with 

his arms folded\ Thou! 

Fbuuan, So thou hast come — like a sick heifer to 
be healed. Was it good in the Town— that kept thee 

<6liELCHXN. I do not r^ret 
37 
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Felbiun. V/by then letnin ? 

Smelchen. I WHS tired. 

Fblsic&h. Never again sbait tlion go from mel 

Seelchih. [Mocking] WitL what wOt thou fcfcp 
meF 

Fbuiun. [OratjMig her} Thus. 

Seelchxn. I have known Change — I am no timid 
maid. 

Felbican. [MoodSifl Aye, thou art different. Thine 
cjpes aie hollow — thou art white-faced. 

Seelchen. [Stm mo^mg} Then what host tbou hers 
that shall keep me; 

FSLSUAN. Hh: SUn. 

Sbblchen. To bum me. 
Felbman. The aii. 

There is a Joint toaUing of vjind. 
Seelchen. To freeze me. 
Feuuan. The silence. 

The noise of the wind dies awajf. 
Seelchen. Yea, it is lonely. 
Felbhan. WaitI And the flowers shall danoe to thee. 
And to a ringing of their bdlt. The Flowebb 
come dancing! tiU,onebyoae,tkegeeate,and 
mi down, nodding. Jailing alUep, 
Seelchen. Seet Even they grow sleepy bevel 
FsuniAN. I will call the goats to wake them. 

The Goatherd it teen agma lilting 'upright 
on hii rode and piping. And there etme 
Jour little brown, wHd-eyed, naked Boye, with 
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Goat't legt and feet, who dance gravAi m 
and out of The Sleeping Flowen; and Thb 
Flowbbs wake, epring up, and fb/. TtU 
each Ooal, eateking hie power has vaniehed, 
aad The Goathebd hat ceaeed to jnpe, and 
Hea motionleM again on hit rock, 
Feuuan. Love me I 
SxKLCHEN. Thou art rude! 
Feuuan. Love mef * 

Sbelchzn. Thou art grim I 

Felbuan. Ajt, I have no sQver tongue. listenl 
lliis U mj voice. [Sweeping kit arm. round alt the itiU 
alp] It is quiet. From dawn to the firat star all is fast. 
[Laying hit hand on her ftcori] And the wings of the 
bird sfaaU be stilt 

SzELCHKN. [Touching kit eget\ Thine e^es ore fierce. 
In them I see the wild beasts crouching. In them I 
■ee the distance. Are they always fierce ? -> 

Felaman, Never — to look on thee, my fiower. 
ScELCHEH. [Touching hit handi\ Thy hands are 
rough to pluck flowers. [She hreakt away from him to 
the rock where Thb GtOATHERD it lying] Seel Nothing 
movesi The very day stands still. Boyt [Bid Ths 
GoATHXBD neither ttiri nor antwen] He is lost in the 
blue. [Pattioniddy] Boy I He will not answerme. No 
one will answer me here. 
FsLBMAS. [W^ fierce longing] AmZthennoonef 
SZELCHEK. Thou? 

[The tcene darkent with evening] 
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Seel Sleep has stolen tbe dayl It is night alieadj. 

Tlure ecme the female shadow fornu of Sleep, 

m grey cobweb garmenli, waving their arma 

droiBtily, wheeling round her. 

Sbclchen. Are you Sleep? Dear Sleepl 

Smiling, sAd holde out her amu to Feuuan. 
He takes her ewaying form. They vaniik, 
enarded hg the forms of Sueep. It is dark, 
save for the light of the thin homed moon 
suddenly grown bright. Then on his rock, 
to a faint piping The Goathebd nngt: 
"My goal, my little tpedded one. 
My ydlow-eyed, tweet-rmelling. 
Let moon and wind and golden sun 
And etars beyond alt telling 
Make, every day, a sweeter grass. 
And mu&iply thy leaping! 
And may the mountain foxes pass 
And never scait thee ileepingt 
Oh! Let my pipe be dear and far. 
And let me find sweet water! 
No hawk, nor vdder-eeeking jar 
Come near thee. Utile daughterl 
May fiery roekt defend, at nam. 
Thy tender feet from dipping! 
Oh! hear my prayer beneath the moon-^ 
Oretd Master, Goat-Qod—tkippingl" 
There pastes in the thin moonlight the Qaat-Qod 
Pan; and with a long waU of the pipe The 
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GoATHmtD BoT it tiktU. Then tlu moon 
fadet, and all it black; HU, in the faivt 
gritfy light of tiu falte dawn creeping up, 
Seelchxn it teen rinng from the tide of the 
tUepimg TtSLBxtAn. Thb Goathebd Bar 
hat gone; but bg the rock tlandt the Shepherd 
of The Cow Horn tn hit doak. 
Sixu;hen. Years, years I have slept My spirit is 
faungiy. [Then at the teee the Shepherd of Thb Cow 
Horn standing there] I know thee now — Life of the 
earth — the smeD of thee, the sight of thee, the taste 
of thee, and all thy music. I have passed thee and 
gone by. [She movet awag\ 

FsisMAS. \Wainng] Where wouldst thou go ? 
Seelchen. To the edge of the world. 
FsuMAN. [Biting and trying to ttay her\ Thou ihait 
not leave me! 

[Bvt againsl her tiailing gedure he etrugglet at 
though against solidityl 
Seklchen. Friend 1 The time b on me. 
Pxuiiuir, Were my kisses, then, too rude ? Was I 
too dull? 

SsELCEEif. I do not r^:Tet. 

The Youth of The Wmx Horn it teen tud- 
deidy Ending appotite (^ mUionUtt Shep- 
herd of The Cow Hosn; and hit mandolin 
twangtoid. 
Feiaun. The cursed music of the Town! Is it 
bock to him thou wilt go p [Qroping for tight of the 
hated figvre} I cannot see. 
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Seelobek. FearnotI X go ever onward. 
Fbuoian. Do not leave me to the wind in the rocfal 
Without thee love b dead, and I must die. 
Skelchbn. Poor heart 1 I am gone. 
Feumam. [Crovehing agamtl the rock] It is cold. 
At the blovnng of the Shepherd's pipe, Ths Cow 
Horn ttretchet forth his hand to her. The 
mattdolin twangs out, aad The Wmx Horn 
holds out his hand. She stands unmovittg. 
Seblcben. Companions, I must go. In a moment 
■it will be dawn. 

In silence Thb Cow Hobn and The Wine 
HoBN cover their faces. The false dawn diet. 
It falls quUe dark. 
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Then a faint glow gletUing up, lighis ihe mowy head of 
The Great Hobn, and dretana forth on Seelchen, 
To either aide of that path of light, like ahadawt. 
The Cow Horn ami The Wine Horn aland with 
cloaked heads. 
Seelchen. Great Onel I come! 

The Peak of The Great Horn epeaka m a 
far-avw/ voice, growing, with the tight, 
dearer arid etronger. 
Wandering flame, ihoa redleae fever 
Burning all thinga, regretting none; 
The winda of fate are allied for ever— 
Thy little generoue life ia done. 
And all itt wilful vxmderinge ceaaet 
Thou traveller to the ttddesa aea. 
Where light and dark, and change and peaee. 
Are One — Came, little aovl, to MtbtertI 
Seelchen, faUtng on her hteee, lonaa her head 
to the grmmd. The glow Andy fadea till the 
tcmeUblack. 
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That (u the Uodbiex lift*, in the dim light of the falie 
daion fiSering through the vnndott) of the mountain 
hilt, Lauond and Feiauan are teen Ending be- 
tide SxELCHSN looking down at her adeep on the 
wmdow teat. 
Fklsmah [Putting out hit hand to loalce her] In a 
moment it will be dawn. 

She tHr», and her lipt move, murmuring. 
ZiAAiOND. Let her sleep. She's dreaming. 

Fei^uan raitet a lantern, till itt light faUa on 

her face. Then, the two men move sUa&kilg 

iowardt the door, and, at the spealu, pott out; 

Seexchen. [Riting to her knees, and tlretthing out 

her handt with ecttaty] Great One, I come! [fFaking, 

the lookt armmd, and strugglet to her fed] My little 

dream! 

Through the open door, the firtl ffluth of datm 
thowt in tiie sky. There is a sound of goat- 
bells pasting. 

The curtain falls. 
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ACTI 

Ths aeau u tits managing derk't room, at the officer of 
Jaues and Walter How, on a July morning. 
The room it old-faakioned, fvmithed vntk well-wom 
mahogany and leather, and lined vnth tin boxes and 
ettate ■plant. It hae three doors. Two of them 
are dose together in the centre of a waO. One of 
these two doors leads to ths ovter office, lohitA i» 
otdy divided from the managing eUrk's room by a 
jurtition of wood and dear glass; and when the 
door into this outer office is opened there can be 
teen the wide outer door leading out on to the stone 
fairway of the building. The other of these two 
centre doors leads to the junior derk's room. The 
third door it that leading to the partners' room. 

The managing derh, Cokbbon, u sitting at his UAle 
adding up figures in a pass-book, and murmuring 
their numbers to himedf. He is a man of rixty, 
wearing spectades; rather short, with a bald head, 
€md an honest, pug-dog face. He is dressed in a 
vxUi-wom Mack frock-coat and pepper-and-sab 
trousers. 

CoKESON. And five's twelve, and three — fifteen, 
nineteen, twen^-three, thirty-two, fortj-one — and cany 
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four. [Be lielct tkt page, and goe» on mvrmuring] 
Five, seven, twelve, seventeen, twenty-four and nine, 
thirty-three, thirteen and carry one. 

He again make* a Hek. The outer office 

iooT M opened, and Sweeou:, the ogice-bot/, 

appears, dosing the door behind him. He 

it a pale youth o} sixteen, with spih/ hair. 

CoKBBON. \With grumpff expecbdion] And cany 

on«. 

SwxEDLBL There's a party wants to see Falder, Mr. 
Cokeson. 

CoKEBON, Five, nine, mxteen, twenty-one, twenty- 
nine — and cany two. Sent him to Morris's. What 

SwEBDLB. HoncTwill. 
CoKBSON. What's his business ? 
SWEEDLB, It's a woman. 
CoKBSON. A lady ? 
SwEEDLB. No, a person. 

CoKBBON. Ask ber in. Take tlus pass-book to 

Mr. James. [He doses the pass-book. 

SWBEDLB, [Reopening the door] Will you come in. 

Both Hon et will eomes in. She is a tall 
woman, tvsenty-six years old, vnpretet^ 
Housty dressed, with blade hair and eyes, 
and an ivory-white, dear-cut face. She 
stands very ettU, having a natural dignity of 
pose and gesture. 
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SwEEDLE goes out into the partn^t' room with 
Hu jxuf-iook. 

CoEBSON. [Loohing round at Huth] The ^ung 
man's out [Susjncimitly] State your business, please. 

RtJTH. [Who tpeakt in a mtOter-of-fact voice, and 
vtilk a tlight WeH-Country accent] It's a persoaal 
matter, sir. 

CoKBSON. We don't allow private callers here. 
Will you leave a message ? 

Ruth. I'd rather see him, please. 

She narmwt her dark eyet and gives him a 
honeyed look. 

CosBBON. [Expanding] It's all against the rules. 
Suppose I bad my friends here to see mel It'd never 
do! 

RtiTH. No, sir. 

CosEBON. [A little taken aback] Exactly! And here 
you are wanting to see a junior clerk! 

Ruth, Yes, sir; I must see him. 

COKBBON. [Turning fvU round to her with a »ort of 
outraged interetit] But this is a lawyer's office. Go to 
his private address. 

Ruth. He's not there. 

CoEESoN. [Uneasy] Are you related to the party? 

BuTH. No, sir. 

CoEESON. [In real enibarraaaTnent] I don't know 
what to say. It's no affair of the office. 

RtTTH. But what am I to do P 

COKESQN, Dear mel I can't tell you that. 
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E cmnw back. He erona ta the ovter 

office and pastes tkrotigk inio it, with a 

^wssaeal look at Cokeson, earefvUy leaving 

Vie door an indi or (100 open. 

CoKEScm. [ForHfud by this Uxik] This won't do, 

you know, this won't do at all. Suppose one of the 

partneis came in! 

An inetAervnt ImocktMi and divcHing is heard 
fnm the outer door of the outer offiee. 
SwEEDLE. [Pvtting his head in\ There's some chit 
dren outside here. 
BuTH. They're mine, please. 
SwEEDLE. Shall I hold them in chedc ? 
Ruth. They're quite small, sir. [She ttdcet a step 
lawards Cokeson. 

C0KE8ON. You mustn't take up his time in office 
hours; we're a clerk short as it is. 
BcTH. It's a matter of life and death. 
Cokeson. [Agmn outTaged\ life and deathi 
SwEEDLE. Here it Falder. 

fALDER has entered through the outer offiee. 
He is a pale, good-looking yowig man, 
loSh quick, rather scared eyes. He moves 
towards the door of the derks' office, and 
stands there irresolute. 
Cokeson. Well, 111 give you a minute. It's not 
regular. 

Taking up a bundle of papers, he goes out into 
tiie partnert' room. 
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Rttfh. [In a low, hurried voice] He's on the drink 
sgun, Will. He tried to cut my throat last night. 
I came out with the children before he was awake. 
I went round to you 

Falder. I've changed my digs. 

Rtjth. la it all ready for to-night ? 

Faldesr. I've got the tickets. Meet me HAS at 
the booking office. For Grod's sake don't fo^et we're 
man and wifel [Looking at her vrUh tragic ivten»ity\ 
Ruth! 

RuTB. You're not afraid of going, are you ? 

Falder. Have you got your things, and the chil~ 
dren's? 

Ruth. Had to leave them, for fear of waking 
Honeywill, all but one bag. I can't go near home 
again. 

Fauier. [Windngl All that money gone for nothing. 
How mudi mtuf you have? 

RcTH. Six pounds — I could do with that, I think. 

Fau>er. Don't pve away where we're going. \A» 
if to himself] When I get out there I mean to forget 
itaD. 

Ruth. If you're sorry, say so. I'd sooner he killed 
me than take you against your will. 

Faij>eb. [With a queer tmile] We've got to go. 
I don't care; I'll have you, 

Ruth. You've just to say; it's not too late. 

Faloeh. It w too lale. Here's seven pounds. 
Booking office — 11,45 to-night. If you weren't what 
you are to me, Ruth 1 
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Roth. Kin roe! 

They ding together pasrumatdy, then fy apart 
futt at CoKESOW re-eniert the room. Rtttb 
fuTTM and goet ovi through the outer office. 
CoKGSON advances ddiberatdy to hit chair 
and leatt himtelf. 
CoKZBON. This isn't right, Falder. 
Faldeb. It shan't occur again, sir. 
CoSESON. It's an improper use of these prenuMS. 
Faldeb. Yea, ur. 

CoKEsoN. You quite understand — the party was 
in some distress; and, having children with ber, I 
allowed my feelings [He opent a drawer and pro- 
duces from it a tract] Just take this! "Purity in the 
Home." It's a weU-written thing. 

Fauux. [Taking it, vtOk a peculiar expretnoti\ 
Thank you, sir. 

CoKBSON. And look here, Falder, before Mr. Walter 
comes, have you finished up that cataloguing Davis 
had in band before he left ? 

Fau>bb. I shall have done with it to-morrow, air — 
for good. 

CoEEBON. It's over a week since Davis went. Now 
it won't do, Falder. You're neglecting your work 
for private Vfe. I shan't mention about the party 

having called, but 

Faldeb. [Passing into kit room] Thank you, air. 
CoKEsoN stares at the door through whiA 
Falder has gone out; then shakes hit head, 
and it just settling down to write, when 
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Waltzb How comet in iknnigh the outer 
offee. He ia a rather refined-looking man 
of thirty-five, vnth a pMuavt, almoH apolo- 

Wawbh. Good-momlng, Cokeson. 

CoKEBON. Morning, Mr. Walter. 

Wauter. My father here ? 

CoKESoif. [Alwayt leiih a certain patronage at to a 
young man who might be doing better] Mr. James has 
been here since eleven o'clock. 

Wai^tbk. I've been in to see the pictures, at the 
GuUdhaU. 

Cokeson. [Looking at him as though thie were 
exactly what vna lo be expecled\ Have you now — ye-ea. 
This lease of Boulter's — am I to send it to counsel ? 

Wai/teb. What does mj father say ? 

Cokeson. 'Aven't bothered him. 

Waiteb. Well, we can't be too careful. 

Cokeson. It's such a little thing— hardly worth 
the fees. I thought you'd do it yourself. 

Waiteb. Send it, please. I don't want the re- 
aponsibility. 

Cokeson. \With an indeembahle air of oompMiion] 
Just as you like. This "right-of-way" case — we've 
got 'em on the deeds, 

Waiatb. I know; but the intention was obviousl' 
to exclude that bit of common ground, 

Cokeson. We needn't worry about that We'ie 
tbe right ude of the law. 

Wautbb. I don't like it 
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CoEDftON. \WUh an indvlgent mtile] We •han't want 
to set ourselves up against the law. Your father 
wouldn't waste his time doing that. 

At he speaks James How comet in /rom th^ 
partners' room. He is a shortitk man, wiilk 
white tide-wkitlcert, fleniiful grey hair, 
ikrewd et/et, and gold pince-nez. 

Jaues. Idorning, WaHer. 

V/avfib. How are you, father? 

CoEEBON. [Looking down his note al ihe paper* in 
kit hand as though deprecating their tiee] 111 just take 
Boulter's lease in to ^ung Falder to draft the in- 
structions. [He goes out into Faldeb's room. 

Walteb. About that right-of-way case ? 

Jameb. Oh, well, we must go forward there. I 
thought you told me yesterday the firm's balance 
was oyer four hundred. 

WAiyTES. So it is. 

James. [Holding ovt the pate-book to hit ton} Three 
—five — one, no leoent cheques. Just get m» out the 
idiequ»-book. 

Waiter goet to a cupboard, unloelct a drawer, 
and prodvcet a cheque-book. 

JaMBB. lick the pounds in the counterfoils. Five, 
fifty-four, seven, five, twenty-eight, twenty, ninety, 
eleven, fifty-two, seventy-one. Tally? 

Wai/ter. [Nodding] Can't understand. Made sun 
it was over four hundred. 

James. Give me the cheque-book. [He taket the 
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eheaiu-book and com the oounterfoUs] Wbafs tliii 
ninety? 

Wawter, Who drew it ? 

Javes. You. 

Walter. [Taking t!u cheque-book] July 7th? Th&t's 
the day I went down to look over the Trenton Estate 
— last Friday week; I came back on the Tuesday, 
you remember. But look here, father, it was nine I 
drew a cheque for. Five guineas to Smitben and my 
expenses. It just covered all but half a crown. 

Jaubs. [Oravdy] Let's look at that ninety cheque. 
[He iOTt» the t^teque otd front the bun^ in the pocket of 
the past-book] Seems all right. There's no nine here. 
This is bad. Who cashed that nine-pound cheque? 

Wauteb. [Pwaled and pained] Let's seel I wa? 
finiahing Mrs. Beddy's will — only just had time; yes 
— ^I gave it to Cokeson. 

James. Look at that t y : that yours ? 

Walter. [After ooneideration] My y'» cuil back a 
little; this doesn't. 

James. [At Cokkson re-tmlere from Fauier'b room] 
We must ask him. Just come here and cany your 
mind back a bit, Cokeson. D'you remember cashing a 
cheque for Mr. Walter last Friday week — the day he 
went to Trenlon ? 

Cokeson. Ye-es. Nine pounds. 

Jaues. Look at this. [Handing him the cheque. 

Cokeson. No! Nine pounds. My lunch was just 
coming in; and of course I Uhe it hot; I gave the cheque 
to Davis to run round to the bank. He brought it 
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back, all gM — jaa remember, Mr. Wslter, jou 
wanted some silver to pay your cab. \Wilh a oertmn 
eoniaaplutnu eompaiaion] Here, let me see. You've 
got tbe wrong cheque. 

He take* duque-hook and foMi-book from 
Walteb. 

Wauter. Afrud not. 

CoKEBON. [Having teen for himadf\ It's funny. 

James. You gave it to Davis, and Davis uDed for 
Australia on Monday. Looks blade, Cokeson, 

CoKHSON. [Pwsated and uptet] Why tlus'd be m 
felony! No, not there's acmie mistake. 

Jaubs. I hope so. 

CocEBON. TTiere'a never been anything of that sort 
in tbe office the twenty-nine years I've been here. 

James. [Looking at cheque and counterfml] This is a 
very clever bit of work; a warning to you not to leave 
space after your figures, Walter, 

Walter. [Vexed\ Yes, I know — I was in nich a 
tearing hurry that afternoon. 

Cokeson. [Siiddmh/] This has upset me. 

James. The counterfoil altered too — very deliberate 
piece of swindling. What was Davis's ship 7 

WAi;rEB. C% of Rangoon. 

3iMva. We ought to wire and have him arrested 
at Naples; he can't be there yet. 

Cokeson. His poor young wife. I liked the young 
num. Dear, oh dearl In this office! 

Waufer. Shall I go to the bank and uk tbe 
fluiuer? 
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Jaiceb. [Grimbf] Bring him lound hoe. And ring 
up Scotland Yard. 

Waiteb. Really? 

He goes out Ihrough Ihe outer offce. Jaues 
pacei the room. He etopt and looks at 
CoKEsON, who is ditcontolatdy rvbbing the 
kneet of hit troutera. 

Jaues. Well, Colceaont There's stnnetluiig in char- 
acter, isn't there P 

CoKEsoN. [Looking at him over hit epectadee} I don't 
quite take you, sir. 

Jamib. Your story would sound d d thin to 

any one who didn't know you. 

CoKEBON. Ye-es! [He laughe. Then imtA evdden 
gTaitittf] I'm aony for that young man. I feel it as 
if it was my own son, Mr. James. 

James. A nasty business! 

CoKEsoN. It unsettles you. All goes on regular, 
and then a thing like this happou. Shan't relish 
my lunch to-day. 

Jaueb. As bad as that, Cokeson 7 

CoEEBON. It makes you think. - [ConfidenHalli/l He 
must have had temptation. 

Jaxeb. Not so fast. We Haven't oonvicted him 
yet. 

CoEESOK. I'd sooner have lost a month's salary 
than had this happen. [He brooda. 

Jaueb. I hope that fellow will huny up. 

CoEESON. [Keeping things pUatanl for ihe caMer] 
It isn't fifty yards, Mr. James. He won't be a minute. 
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Jaueb. The idea of diahoneaty about tioB office — 
it hits me hard, Qikeson. 

He goet towardt the door of the partnen' room. 

SwEEDLX. [EMering quietly, to Cokebon tn a low 
voice] She's popped up again, sir — aomething she 
forgot to saj to Falder. 

CoKESON. [Routed from hia abttractvm] Eh? Im- 
poaaible. Send her away! 

James. What's that? 

CoKESON. Nothing, Mr. James. A private matter. 
Here, I'll come myself. [He goea into Ike outer offce 
aa Jahe8 patset into Ae partn^n' room] Nov, you 
really mustn't — we can't have anybody just now. 

Ruth. Not for a minute, sir? 

CoKESON. Reely! Reelyl I can't have it. H 
you want him, wait about; hell be going out for his 
lunch directly. 

Ruth. Yes, sir. 

Wai/teb, entering vfUh t&« eathier, pM»e» 
RtTTH aa ake teavet the outer office. 

CoKEsoN. [To the eaahier, who reaemblea a tedentary 
dragoon] Good-moming. p?o Walter] Your father's 
in there. 

Waitbsh eroaaea and goet itUo the partnera' 

CoEKSOTf. It's a nahsty, unpleasant little matter, 
Mr. Cowley. I'm quite ashamed to have to trouble 
you. 

Cowley. I remember the cheque quite well. [Aa 
if it were a liver] Seemed in perfect order. 
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C0KB8OK. Kt down, won't j^u P Fm not a sensitive 
man, but a thing like this about the phux — it's not 
nice. I like people to be open and joQy together. 

C0W1.ET. Quite BO. 

CoEssoN. [Buttonholing him, and glancing towards 
the partnen' room] Of course he's a ^ung man. I've 
told him about it before now — leaving space after his 
figures, but he vnU do it. 

C0WI.ET. I should remember the person's face— 
quite a yonth. 

CoKHSON. I d<Hi't think we shall be able to show 
bim to 70U, as a matter oi fact 

Jauis and Wauteb ttave come back from the 
partntTt rofnn, 

James. Good-morning, Mr. Cowley. You've seen 
my Boa and myself, you're seen Mr. Cokeson, and 
you've seen Sweedle, my office-boy. It was none of 
us, I take iL 

The cashier ihaka hit head v>ith a mnih. 

Jambs. Be so good as to sit there. Cokeson, 
engage Mr. Cowie; in conversation, will you ? 

He goet toward) Faldeb's room. 

CoKKSOH. Just a word, Mr. James. 

Jameb. WellP 

CoKBSON. You don't want to upset the young man 
in there, do you ? He's a nervous young feller. 

Jaues. This must be thoroughly cleared up, Cokeson, 
for the sake of raider's name, to say nothing of yours. 

CoKKBON. \Wiih aom dignity] That'll look after 
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Hadf, nr. He's been upset once this morning; I 
doo't want him startled ag&in. 

Jabibb. It's a matter of form; but I can't stand upon 
nJccoeM over a thing like this — too serious. Juat 
talk to Mr. Cowley. 

He opena the door of Faldkb's room. 
Jaueh. Bring in the papers in Boulter's lease, will 
you, Falder? 
CoKESON. [BurtHng into voice] Do you keep dogs ? 
TJu oathier, with hit eye* fixed on the door, doet 
not oMwer. 
CoKESON. You haven't such a thing as a bulldog 
pup you could spare me, I suppose ? 

At the look on the eaahier's face his jaw dropt, 
ttnd tie tuma to aee Faldeb landing in the 
doorway, vnth hit eyea fixed on Cowiisr, 
like the eyea of a rabbit fattened on a 
make. 
Falder. [Adwmeing vnth the papera] Here they 
an, sir! 
James. [Taking them] Thank you. 
Fauieb. Do you wont me, sir 7 
Jaues. No, thanks I 

Falder turns and goes back into hia ovm 
room. As he shtds the door Jaues gives the 
cashier an inlerrog<dive look, and the cashier 
nods. 
Jahes. Sure ? This isn't as we suspected. 
Cowley. Quite. He knew me. I suppose he can't 
slip out of that room ? 
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Ct^KBON. [GloomUy] There's only the window — a 
whole Qoot and a basement. 

The door of Faldiib's room ts quietly opened, 
aiid Faldeb, vnth hia hat in his hand, moves 
towanh the door of the outer office. 
Jaheb. [QuieUy] Where are you gomg, Falder ? 
Fauieb. To have my lunch, sir. 
Jauib. Wait a few minutes, would you ? I want 
to speak to you about this lease. 

Faldeb. Yes, sir. [He goet back into hit room. 

CowLiiT. If I'm wanted, I can swear that's the 
young man who cashed the cheque. It was the last 
cheque I handled that morning before my lunch. 
These are the numbers of the notes he had. [He puta 
a dip of paper on the table; then, bruthing hit hat nnind^ 
Good-morm'ng ! 

James. Good-moming, Mr. Cowl^l 
CowIjEY. [To Cokxson] Good-moming. 
CoKESON. [WUh dupefaction] Good-moming. 

The eaahier goet out through the aider office. 
CoKESON rUt down in hit ehair, at though 
ti were the only place left tn the moras* of hit 
fedingt. 
Wai/TBB. What are you going to do? 
Jaugb. Have him in. Give me the cheque and 
the count^oiL 

CoKtB<»i. I don't understand. I thought young 

Davis 

Jambs. We shall see. 
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Wautkr. One rooinent, father: have you thought 
it out? 

James. Call him inl 

CoKEsoN. [Riting v>ith dijpev^ and opening Fai<- 
Deb's door; JuMTtelyl Step in here a minute. 

Falsxb eonui in. 

Faldek. {Im'pa*nvdy\ Yei, air i 

Jaubb. [Turning to him tudderdy vrUh the cheque 
held mit] You know this cheque, Falder ? 

Faldbr. No, ht. 

Jambs. Look at it. You cashed it last Friday week. 

Falder. OhI yea, sir; that one — ^Davis gave it me. 

Jameb. I know. And ]rou gave Davis the cash ? 

Falder. Yea, sir. 

James. When Davis gave jrou the cheque was H 
exactly like this ? 

Falder. Yes, I think so, sir. 

James. You know that Mr. Walter drew that cheque 
for nuM pounds P 

Falder. No, sir — nine^. 

James. Nine, Falder. 

Faldeb. [FaitUly] I don't understand, sir. 

James. The suggeetion, of course, is that the cheque 
was altered; whether by you or Davis is the question. 

Falder. I — I 

CoKEBON. Take your time, take your time. 

Faldeb. [Regaining hit impasrivity] Not by me, sir. 

James. The cheque was handed to Cokeson by Mr. 
Walter at one o'clock; we know that because Mr. 
Cokeson's lunch had just arrived. 
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CoKBSON. I couldn't leave it. 

Jaues. Exactly; he therefore gave the cheque to 
Davis. It was cashed by you at 1.13. We know 
that because the cashier recollects it for the last cheque 
be handled before hit lunch. 

Faldee. Yes, sir, Davis gave it to me because 
some fnends were giving htm a farewell luncheon. 

Jaheb. [Pusded\ You accuse Davis, then ? 

Falder. I don't know, sii^— it's very funny. 

Wautbb, who has come dote to hit father, tayt 
tombing to him in a low voice. 

James. Davis was not here again after that Satunlay, 
was he? 

CoKEBON. {Anxiaut to he of attiitance to the gowig 
man, and teeing faint tign* of their all being jaBy onoe 
more] No, he suled on the Monday. 

Jahis. Was he, Falder? 

FaIiDER. [Very faintly] No, me. 

Jaues, Very well, then, how do you account for 
the fact that this nought was added to the nine in 
the counterfoil on or after Tvetdayf 

CoEESON. [Surprited] How's that? 

Falder give» a soH of lurdi; he triet to jmU 
himielf together, but he hat gone ail to 

James. [Very grimly] Out, I'm afmid, Cokeson. 
The cheque-book remained in Mr. Walter's pocket 
till he came back from Trenton on Tuesday morning. 
In the face of this, Falder, do you stilt deny that you 
altered both cheque and counterfoil ? 
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Faluxb. No, air — no, Mr. How. I did it, sir; I 
did it. 

CoKEBON, [Sueatmbing to kit feetingt] Dear, deul 
what s thing to do ! 

Palder. I wanted the money so badly, sir. I 
didn't know what I was doing. 

CoKEsoN. However such a thing could have come 
into your head! 

Falder. [Ortuping at the mordt] I can't think, 
«r, really! It was just a minute of madness. 

Jauks. a long minute, Falder. [Tapping the 
counterfoU\ Four days at least. 

Falder. Sir, I swear I didn't know what I'd dcme 
till afterwards, and then I hadn't the pluck. Oht 
sir, look over it! Ill pay the money back — I wiD, I 
promise. 

James. Go into your room. 

Faldeb, viUk a twift imploring look, goet back 
into hit room. There it lilence. 

3iiMB&. About as bad a case as there could be. 

CoKESON. To break the law like that — in her«l 

Walter. What's to be done i 

James. Nothing for it. Prosecute. 
'J Walter. It's his first offence. 

James. {Shaking hit headl I've grave doubts of 
that. Too neat a piece of swindling altogether. 

CoKEBON. I shouldn't be surprised if he was 



Jambb. life's one long temptation, Cokeson. 
CoEESON. Ye-es, but I'm speaking of the flesh 
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and the devil, Mr. James. There was a woman come 
to see him this morning. 

Walter. The woman we passed as we came in 
just now. Is it his wife ? 

CoKESON. No, DO relation. [ReHraining iohat m 
jollier cinntmtlancM would have been a uwut] A married 
person, though. 

Walter. How do you know P 

CoEESON. Brought her children. [Scandalisedl 
There they were outside the office. 

Jaheb. a real bad egg. 

Walter. I should like to give him a chance. 

Jaues. I. can't fo^ve him for the sneaky way he 
went to work — counting on our suspecting young 
Davis if the matter came to light. It was the merest 
accident the cheque-book stayed in your pocket. 

Wauter. It mvM have been the temptation of a 
moment. He hadn't time. 

Jaues. A man doesn't succumb like that in a moment, 
if he's B clean mind and habits. He's rotten; got the 
eyes of a man who can't keep hia hands off when there's 
money about. 

Wawbb. [Dtyly] We hadn't noticed that before. 

Jaues. [Brmking the remark aside] I've seen lots 
of those fellows in my time. No doing anything with 
them except to keep 'em out of harm's way. They've 
got a bhnd spot. 

Waltbe. It's penal servitude, 

CoKBBON. They're jiahsty places — prisons. 

Jaueb. [HesitMing] I don't see how it's pouIUe 
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to apare him. Out of the question to keep him in 
this office — honeatj'a the tine qua mm. 

CoEBsoN. [HypnotUed\ Of course it ii. 

Jamis. Equally out of the question to send lum 
out amongst people who've no knowledge of his char- 
acter. One must think of society. 

Waltbh. But to brand him like this ? 

James. If it had been a Btraif^tforward case I'd 
give him another chance. It's far from that He 
has dissolute habits. 

CoKEflON. I didn't say that— extenuating drcum- 

Jaubs. Same thing. He's gone to work in the 
most oold-blooded way to defraud his employers, 
and cast the blame on an innocent man. If that's 
not a case for the law to take its course, I don't know 
what is. 

Walter. For the sake of his future, though. 

James. [SarautuiaUy} Acoording to you, no one 
would ever prosecute. 

Wai/teb. [Nttthd\ I hate the idea of it 

CoiBBON. That's rather ex parte. Mr. Walter! We 
must have protection. 

Jaheb. This is degenerating into talk. 

He move* toward* the partnert' room. 

Wauivb. Put yourself in his place, father. 

Jambs. You ask too much of me. 

Wai;ibb. We can't possibly tell the pressure there 
was on him. 

jAim. Yon may depend on it, my boy, if a man is 
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going to do this sort of thing he'll do it, piewure or 
no pressure; if be isn't nothing'll make him. 

Waio'er. Hell never do it again. 

CoKSBON. [Fatuoiuly] S'pose I were to have a talk 
with him. We don't want to be hard on the young 

James. That'll do, Cokeson. I've made up my 
mind. [He paatei into tke partnen' room. 

Cokeson. [AfUr a doubtfvl moment] We must ex- 
cuse your father. I don't want to go against your 
father; if he thinks it right. 

Walter. Confound it. Cokeson I why don't you 

bade me up ? You know you feel 

CoKBBOif. [On kit dignity\ I really can't say what 
I feel. 

Wauteb. We shall legiet it, 

CoKBBON. He must have known what he was 
doing. 
(-^ Waltbb. [BiiteTly\ "The quality of mercy is not 
strained." 

CoKBBON. [Loolnng at him askance] Come, come, Mr. 
Walter, We must tiy and see it sensible. 
SwEEDLE. [Entering with a trajf] Your lunch, sir. 
Cokeson. Put it down! 

WhUe SwEEDLE is putting it down on Cokb- 
bon'b table, the detective, Wister, enters the 
outer offiee, and, finding no one there, comes 
to the inn^ doorway. He is a square, 
mediwn-eixed man, dean-shaved, in a ser- 
mceMe blue terge suit and strong boots. 
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WisTEB. [To Wai/tbr] From Sootland Yard, air. 
Detectiv»-Sergeant Wister. 

Wai/teb. [Askance] Very well! I'll speak to my 
father. 

He goes into the 'partners^ room. 3 amis enten. 

James. Morning! [In anneerto an appealing gesture 

from Cokeson] I'm sorry; I'd stop short of this if I 

felt I could. Open that door. [Sweedlb, wondering 

and teared, apeiu it] Come here, Mr. Falder. 

At Faldeb comes shrinkingly out, the detective, 
in obedience to a sign front James, «^pt At* 
hand out and grasps his arm. 
Faujeb. [Recoiling] Oh I no, — oh I not 
Wister. Come, come, there's a good lad. 

AMES. I charge him with felony. 
Faldeh, Oh, air! There's some one — I did it for 
Let me be till to-morrow. 

James nujtitma wiih his hand. At that sign of 
hardness, Fauieb becomes rigid Then, 
turning, he goes out quietlg in the detective's 
grip. Jambs follows, stiff and erect. Sweie- 
DLE, rushing to the door with open mouth, 
pursues them through the outer office inla the 
corridor. When they have ail disappeared 
CoKEsoN spina completely round and makes 
a rush for the outer office. 
CoKEBON. [Hoarsdy] Hens'. Here! What are we 
doing? 
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There is tilmee. HetakMOutkukandJcerditef 
and mopt the sweat from his face. Going 
back Mindly to his table, sits down, and 
tbtres hltuiMy at his lunch. 
The eurtain falU. 
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ACT II 

A Court of Jiutice, on a foggy OHober afternoon-' 
eimaJed wUk barrigters, tolieiton, reporters, u*her», 
and jurymen. Siiling in the targe, totid dock it 
Fauisr, tmik a warder on either tide of him, placed 
there for hit safe eutlody, but seemingly indifferent 
to and vntonsfwue of hit pretence. Fauieb it 
sitting exactly opposUe to the Jjidos, who, raised 
above the daraour of Ihe.eouri, alto teems vnamtoiota 
of and indifferent to everything. Hasold Cleavxr, 
the eountel for the Crown, it a dried, ydlowiA 
man, of more than middie age, m a wig worn almod 
to the colour of his face. Hectob Frohe, ths 
countd for the defence, it a young, tail man, deon- 
thaved, in a very white wig. Among the spectators, 
having already given their emdence, are Jaues and 
Wai/Tee How, and Cowur, the eaehier. Wistzh, 
the detective, it just leaving the witn^s-box. 

Clsateb. That is the case for the Crown, me ludl 
Gathering kis robes together, he sits down. 

Fbohe. [Rising and bowing to the Judoe] If it please 
your lordship and gentlemen <rf the jury, I am not 
going to dispute the fact that the prisoner altered 
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this cheque, but I am going to put befoK you evidence 
as to the condition of bis mind, and to submit that 
you would not be justified in finding that he was 
responsible for his actions at the time. I am going 
to show you, in fact, that he did this in a moment 
of aberration, amounting to temporary insauity, caused 
by the violent distress under which he was labourin|}. 
Gentlemen, the prisoner is only twenty-three years old 
I shall call before you a woman from whom you will 
learn the events that led up to this act. You will hear 
from her own lips the tragic circumstances of her life, 
the still more tragic infatuation with which she has 
inspired the prisoner. This woman, gentlemen, has 
been leading a miserable existence with a husband who 
habitually ill-uses her, from whom she actually goes in 
terror of her life. I am not, of course, saying that it's 
either right or desirable for a young man to fall in love 
with a married woman, or that it's his business to rescue 
ber from an (^re-hke husband. I'm not sa3nng any- 
thing of the sort. But we all know tbe power of the 
passion of love; and I would ask you to remember, 
gentlemen, in listening to her evidence, that, married 
to a drunken and violent husband, she has no power 
to get rid of him; for, as you know, another offence 
besides violence is necessaiy to enable a woman to 
obtain a divorce; and of this offence it does not appear 
that her husband is guilty. 

Jtjdqe. Is this relevant, Mr. Frome ? 

Frome. My lord, I submit, extremely — ^I shall ba 
aUe to show your lordship that directly. 
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Jttdoe. Teij wen. 

Tbomm. In thcM circumitABcefl, what altemativei 
were left to her? She could either go on living with 
thu drunkard, in terror of her life; or she could apply 
to the Court for a separation order. Well, gentlemen, 
my ezpericBce of such cases assures me that this would 
have ^ven her very insufficient protection from the 
violence of such a man; and even it effectual would very 
likely have reduced her either to the workhouse or 
the streets — for it's not easy, as she is now finding, 
for an unskilled woman without means of livelihood 
to support herself and her children without resorting 
tither to the Poor Law or — to speak quite plainly — to 
the sale of her body. 

JuDQE. You are ranging rather far, Mr. Frome. 

Froue. I shall fire point-blank in a minute, my 
k>RL - 

JuDOK. Let US hope so. 

Frouel Now, gentlemen, mark — and this is what 
I have been leading up to — this woman will tell you, 
and the prisoner will confirm her, that, confronted 
with such alternatives, she set her whole hopes on 
himseU, knowing the feeling with which she had 
inspired him. She saw a way out of her misery by 
going with him to a new conntry, where they would 
both be unknown, and might pass as husband and 
wife. This was a desperate and, as my friend Mr. 
Cleaver will no donbt call it, an immoral resolution; 
bat, as a fact, tbe minds of both of them were con- 
stantly turned towards it. One wrong is no excuse 
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for another, and those who are never likelj to be 
faced by such a situation possibly have the right to 
hold up their hands — as to that I prefer to sa; nothing. 
But whatever view ^ou take, gentlemen, of this part 
of the priaona's story — ^whatever opinion yoa form of 
the right of these two young people under such cir* 
cumstances to take the law into their own hands — 
the fact remans that this young woman in her distress, 
and this young man, little more than a boy, who was so 
devotedly attached to her, did conceive this — if you like 
— reprefaenuble design of going away together. Now, 
for that, of oouiae, they required money, and — they 
had none. As to the actual events of the morning of 
July 7th, on which this cheque was altered, the events 
on wluch I rely to prove the defendant's inesponri- 
bility — I shall allow those events to speak for themselves, 
through the lips of my witnesses. Robert Cokeson. 
[He turns, looka Ttnmd, takea up a sheet of paper, and 

Cokeson is summoned into court, and goes into 
the wUness-box, holding his hat before him. 
The oath is adminiatered to him, 

Fboue. What is your name ? 

Cokeson. Robert Cokeson. 

Frous. Are you managing clerk to the firm of 
solicitors who employ the prisoner t 

Cokeson. Ye-es. 

Froue. How long had the prisoner been in thdr 
employ 7 
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CoxESON. Two years. No, I'm wrong there — all 
bnt MTcnteen daTs. 

Frome. Had you him under your eye all that 
time? 

CosBBON'. Except Sundays and holidays. 

Frome. Quite so. Let us hear, please, what you 
have to say about his general character during those 
two years. 

CoKBSON. [ConfdentiaUjf to the jury, and at if a 
tiitU turprUed at bemg aaked] He was a nice, pleasant- 
apoken young man. I'd no fault to find with him — 
quite the contrary. It was a great surprise to me 
when he did a thing like that. 

Frome. Did he ever give you reason to suspect his 
honesty? 

CoKEBON. Not To have dishonesty in our office, 
that'd never do. 

Fbohe. I'm sure the jufjr fully appreciate that, 
Mr. Cokeson. 

CoKuaoN, Every man of buaineas knows that 
honesty's the sign qua non. 

Froue. Do you give him s good character all 
round, or do you not ? 

Cokeson. [Turning to the Judge] Certainly. We 
were all very jolly and pleasant together, until this 
happened. Quite upset me. 

pROUE. Now, coming to the morning of the 7th of 
July, the morning on which the cheque was altered. 
What have you to say about his demeanour that 
morning P 
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CoKXBON. [To the jwy] B joa uk me, I don't 
think be was quite compos when he did it. 

The Jcdgb. [Sharjiy] Are you suggesting that he 
TU insane? 

CoKBSON. Not compos. 

The Judge. A little more pTedai<Hi. please. 

Fboub. [Smaolhly] Just tell us, Mr. Cokeson. 

CoKEsoN. [Sonteichat oidragedi Well, in my opinion 
— [looHng at the Judge] — such as it is — he was jumpy 
at the time. The jury will understand my meaning. 

Froue. Will you tell us how you came to that 
conclusion ? 

Cokeson. Ye-es, I will. I have my lunch in 
from the restaurant, a chop and a potato — saves 
time. That day it happened to come just as Mr. 
Walter How handed me the cheque. Well, I like it 
hot; so I went into the clerks' office and I handed 
the cheque to Davis, the other clerk, and told him to 
get change. I noticed young Fdder walking up and 
down. I stud to him: "This is not the Zoological 
Gardens, Falder." 

F^HB. Do you remember what he answered ? 

Cokeson. Ye-es: "I wish to God it were!" Struck 
me as funny. 

F^UE. Did you notice anything else peculiar? 

Cokeson, I did. 

Froue. What was that ? 

CoKSSoN. His collar was unbuttoned. Now, I like 
a young man to be neat. I said to him: "Your 
collar's unbuttoned." 
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Frohz. And what did be answer t 

COKiaoN. Stared at me. It wasn't nice. 

Thb Jddgs. Stared at you ? Isn't that a very 
common practice ? 

CoKESON. Ye-es, bat it was the look in his eyes. I 
can't explain my meaning — it was funny. 

Fromi!. Had you ever seen such a look in his eyes 
before? 

CoKKBOH. No. If I had I should hav« spoken to 
the partners. We can't have anything eccentric in 

Thk Jcdge. Did you speak to them on that oc- 
<»sion? 

CoKBSON. [ConfidentiaUy] Well, I didn't like to 
trouble them about prime facey evidoice. 

Fbohe. But it made a vety distinct impresaioa on 
your mind ? 

COKEBON. Ye-es. The clerk Davis could have told 
you the same. 

Froub. Quite so. It's very unfortunate that we've 
not got him here. Now can you tell me of the morning 
on which the discovery of the forgery was made? 
That would be the ISlh. Did anything happen that 
morning t 

CoEESOK. [Witk hu hand to kit ear] I'm a little 
deaf. 

Froue. Was there anything in the course of that 
morning — I mean before the disoovery — that caught 
four attention? 

Cox^KJN. Ye-es — a woman. 
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Thb Judge. How is tkit Televant, Mr. Frome f 

Froui!. I am tiying to establish the state of mind 
in which the prisoner committed this act, my lord. 

The Jitdqe. I quite appredate that. But this was 
long after the act. 

Fboue. Yes, mj lord, but it contributes to m; 
contention. 

The Judge. WeU! 

Froue. You say a woman. Do you mean that she 
csme to the office ? 

CoKEaoN. Ye-es. 

rsotiE. What for? 

CoKESON. Aaked to see young FaMer; he was out 
at the moment. 

Feoue. Did you see her? 

COKEBON. I did. 

Frohe. Did she come alone ? 

CoKEaoN. [Conftdentially] Well, there you put me 
\n a difficult)'. I mustn't tell you what the office- 
boy told me. 

Froue. Quite so, Mr. Cokeson, quite so 

CoKEsoif. [Breaking in with an air of " You are 
young — leave U to tm"^ But I think we can get 
round it. In answer to a question put to her by a 
third party the woman said to me: "They're mine. 

The Judge. What areP What were? 
Cokeson. Her children. Th^ were outside. 
The Judge. How do you know ? 
Cokeson. Your lordship mustn't ask me that, oi I 
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ab»ll hare to tell you what I was told — and that'd 
never do. 

Tbe Judqe. [Smiling] The office-twy made a state- 
nent. 

CoKBsoN. Egg-Eactly. 

li^OME. What I want to aalc you, Mr. C<4«flon, is 
this. In the esurse of her appeal to see Falder, did 
the woman aay anythmg lifaat you specialty remem- 
ber? 

CoxaBoN. [LooHng dt him aa if to mamrage kim to 
eompUte the tmlmus^ A hselle moK, sir. 

Fbomk. Or did she not ? 

CoEBaoiT. She did. I shouldn't like you to bave 
led me to the answer. 

FacMK. [With M irritated miie] WiU yoa t^ the 
jury what h was F 

CoKESON. "It's a matter of life and death." 

FoREUAN OF THE JuBT. Do you mean the wcxnan 
■aid that P 

CoKEaoN. [NoJdinff] tt'a not the sort of thing you 
like to have said to you. 

f^UK. [A imie impatierUltf] Did Falder oome in 
while she was there? [Coeeson nods] And she saw 
him, and went away ? 

GoKzsoN. Ahl there I can't follow you. I didn't 
see her go. 

FaoaiB. Well, ia she there' now? 

CoKisoN. [Wiik an indvlgeni amUe] Nol 

Fbohe. Thank you, Mr. Cofeesoa. [He aOt down, 

Cleateb. {Riting\ You say tbat oa the morning ti 
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tlw forgery the priioner was jumpy. WeQ, now, lir, 
what precisely do you mean by that word ? 

CoCEBON. [Indvlgenily] I loant you to understand. 
Have you ever seen a dog that's lost its master 7 He 
was kind of eveiywhere at once with his eyes. 

CLELiVEtt. Thank you; I was coming to his ^es. 
You called them "funny." What are we to under- 
stand l^ that? Strange, or what? 

CoxEBON. Ye-es, funny. 

Cleaves. [Sharply] Yes, sir, but what may be 
fanny to you may not be funny to me, or to the jury. 
Did they look frightened, or shy, or fierce, or 
what? 

C0KI8ON. You make it very hard for me, I give 
you the word, and you want me to give you another. 

Clbatek. [Sapping hii detle] Does "funny" mean 
mad? 

CoKBmK. Not mad, fun 

CuuTEK. Very well! Now you say he had his 
ccdlar unbuttoned ? Was it a hot day 7 

CoKtsoN, Ye-es; I think it was. 

CuuvxR. And did he button it when you called 
his attention to it 7 

CoKXBON. Ye-es, I think he did. 

Cleaver. Would you say that that denoted im- 
sanity? 

He rUt down. CoKsaoN, who hat opened Aw 
mouik to reply, is Ufl gaping. 

Prome. [Rising katlily] Have you ever caught him 
in that dishevelled state before ? 
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CoKESON. No! He waa tUwayt clean and quiet. 

Froux. That will do, thank jou. 

CoEEaoN lurtu blandly to the Jcdok, at though 
to rebuke cowuel for fwl remembering that 
the JtTDOE might wieh to have a choavx; 
arriving at the conclusion thot he ii to be 
atked nothing further, he turns and detcmde 
from, the box, and site down next to James 
and Tauter. 

Fbome. Ruth Honeywill. 

Ruth comes into court, and takes her stand 
ttoioaUt/ in the witness-box. She is sworn. 

PbiWB. What is jour name, please ? 

Rdth. Ruth Honeywill. 

pROME. How old are you F 

RcTH. Twenty-3ix. 

Fbome. You are a. married woman, UTing with jour 
husband ? A little louder. 

Ruth. No, sir; not since Julj, 

Frome. Have jou anj children F 

Ruth. Yes, sir, two. 

Froue. Are thej living with jou ? 

Rdth. Yes, sir. 

Froue. You know the prisoner ? 

Ruth. [Looking at hiw] Yes. 

Frous. What was the nature of jour relations with 
faimP 

Ruth. We were friends. 

Thb J^dqe. Friends ? 
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Rdth. [Simply] Lovers, wr. 

The Jxn>GE. [Sharply] In what sense do you *■« 
that wOTd? 

Rdth. We love each other. 

The Judge. Yes, but 

Ruth. [Shaking her head] No, jaur lordalup — not 
yet. 

The Jijdob. Not yrti H'ml [He lookt {ram. Rrra 
to Falder] WeUI 

Froue. What is your husband P 

Rtith. Traveller. 

FtouE. And what was the nature of your married 
life? 

Ruth. [Shaiaag her head] It don't bear talkiog 
about 

Frohb. Did he ill-treat you, or what? 

Ruth. Ever since my first was bom. 

AtOHit In what way ? 

Ruth. I'd rather not say. All sorts of way*. 

The Judge. I am afraid I must stop this, you koow. 

Ruth. [Pmnting to Falder] He o&ered to take me 
out of it, sir. We were going to South America. 

Frome. [Hadil^] Yes, quite— and what prevented 

Ruth. I was outside his office when he was talcen 

away. It nearly broke my heart. 

Frohe. You knew, then, that he had been anested 7 
Ruth. Yes, sir. I called at his office afterwards. 

and [pointing to Cokeson) that gentleman told mc sQ 

about it. 
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Fte>HE. Nov. do ;oa remember tbe loonibig ^ 
Fridajr, July 7th? 

Rdth. Yes. 

Frohe. WI^P 

Rtjth. My husbvnd neaily stnmgled me th«t 
morning. 

The Judgb. Netaly strangled you! 

Ruth. [Bowing her head\ Yes, my lord. 

Fbohs. With his hands, or^ ? 

BtPTH, Yes, I just managed to get away from 
him. I went straight to my ftiend. It was eight 
o'clock. 

The Jrmas, b the morning? Your busband was 
not under the influence of liquor' then ? 

KirrB. It wasn't always that. 

V^oiiS. In what condition were you ? 

BcTB. In very bad condition, sir. My dren was 
torn, and I Was half choking. 

Fromb, Did you tell your friend what had hap- 
pened? 

RcTH. Yes. I Wish I never bad. 

Froub. It upset hiul ? 

Rttth. DreadfuQy. 

Froue. Did he ever speak to you tlbaat a cheque? 

Ruth. Never. 

PaoMB. Did he ever give yoQ aluy moii^P 

Roth. Yes. 

Froub. When was that? 

Rin?H. On Saturday, 
i. The 8th? 
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RcTR. To buy an outfit for me and the daUita, 

and get aD ready to start 

Fbomi;. Did that surprise you, or not ? 

Rdth. What, sir? 

Froue. That he had money to give you. 

RcTB, Yes, because on the morning when my 
husband nearly killed me my friend cried became 
he hadn't the money to get me away. He told me 
afterwards he'd come into a windfall. 

Fbouk. And when did you last see him ? 

BtJTH. The day he was taken away, nr. It waa 
the day we were to have started. 

Froue. Oh, yes, the morning of the anest Well, 
did you see him at all between the Friday and that 
morning? [Rttth nods] What was his nuuiner then 7 

Ruth. Dumb-like — sometimei be didn't seem able 
to say a word. 

Fbohx. As if something unusual had happened to 
him? 

Rtjth. Yea. 

Fbohb. Punful, or pleasant, or iriiat ? 

Rtn«. Like a fate hanging over him. 

Fbohc [HefUating] Tell me, did you love the pris- 
oner very much ? 

Rdth. [Bowing her kead\ Yes. 

Froms. And had he a very great affection for you ? 

Ruth. [Looking at Falder] Yes, sir. 

Froidc. Now, ma'am, do you or do you not think 
that your danger and unhappiness would seriously 
affect hii balance, his control over his actions 7 
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RcTH. Yes. 

Frouk. His reason, even 7 

Ruth. For ti moment like, I think it would. 

Fhohe. Was he veiy much upset that Friday mom- 
iDg, or waa he fairly calm ? 

RiTTH. Dreadfully upset. I could hardly bear to 
let him go trom me. 

Fbomb, Do you still love him ? 

RtTTH. [Wiih her eyet on Fauieb] He's ruined 
himself for me. 

FsouB. Thank you. 

He »ii» down. Ruth remains ttoieaUy upright 
in the vnMesa-box. 

Cleaver. [In a congiderate ix>ice\ When you left 
him on the morning of Friday the 7th you would not 
say that he was out of his mind, I suppose ? 

Ruth. No, sir. 

Cleaver. Thank you; I've no further questions to 
ask you. 

Ruth. [Bending a litlU forward to the jury] I would 
have done the same for him; I would indeed. 

The Judge. Please, please! You say yourmarried 
life is an imhappy one ? Faults on both sides ? 

Ruth. Only that I never bowed down to him. I 
don't see why I should, sir, not to a man tike that. 

The Judge. You refused to obey him? 

Ruth. [Avoiding the quettitm] I've always studied 
him to keep things nice. 

The Judoe. Until you met the prisoner— was 
that it? 
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Rdth. No; even after thaL 

The JnDOK. I aak, you know, became you seen to 
me to gloiy in thi» affection of yotm for the priMoer. 

RlTTH. [HegUating] I — I do. It's the only thing in 
my life now. 

Tan JuoOB. [Siaring at her hardl Well, step dom, 
please. 

Kttth look$ at Faldeb, then ■paue* qatettj/ 
davm- attd takea her teat among the loitneeeu. 

Froke. I call the prisoner, my lord. 

Fauier havea the dock; got* Wito iKt igihill 
box, and it duly noom. 

Frohb. What is your name ? 

Palder. William Palder. 

Fbohs. And age P 

Falder. Twesty'thrae. 

^OUE. You are not married P 

Palder ahaJee* hit head. 

Frohe. How long have you known the last witness t 

Faldes. Six months. 

Froue. Is her account of the relationship bel'WMa 
you a correct one ? 

Pauier. Yes. 

Froue:. You became devotedly attached to her, 
however? 

Palder. Yes. 

The Jitdgb. Though you knew she waa a married 

Faij>zr. I couldn't help it, your lordship. 
The JinwE. Couldn't help it? 
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FaIiDeb, I didn't seem able to. 

T!ie Judge alighUy ahnigt Hit skouUen. 

Fbous. How did you come to know her? 

Faldeb. Through my mairied' sister. 

Fboue. Did you know whether she was happy with 
her husband? 

Falder. It waa trouble all the Ume, 

FBoub. You knew Her husband ? 

Falder. Only through her — he's a brute. 

The Judge. I can't aUow indiscriminate abuse of 
a petsoD not present 

FbouE. [Bowing] If your lordahip pleases^, [To 
Falder] You admit altering this cheque P 

Faldek bowt hit head. 

Fboue. Cany your mind, please, to the morning 
of Friday, Jiily the 7th, and tell the juiy what haf^iened. 

Faidbs. [Turning to the jury] I was having my 
l»ealcfast when she came. Her dress waa all torn, 
and she was gasping and couldn't seem to get her 
breath at all; there were the marks of his fingers round 
her throat; her arm was bruised, and the blood had 
got into ber eyes dreadfully. It frightened me, and 
th«B when she told me, I felt — I felt — well — it was too 
much for me! [Hardening tudd^nlg] If you'd teen it, 
having the feelings for ber that I had, you'd have felt 
the same, I know. 

Froke. Yes? 

Faldxr. When she tcA me — because I had to go 
to the tdSoe — I was out of my senses for fear that 
he'd do it agun, and thiwlring what I oould do. I 
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couldn't work — all the morning I was like that — 
simpl; couldn't fix mj mind on anything. I couldn't 
think at all. I seemed to have to keep moving. When 
Davis — the other clerk — gave me the cheque — be said; 
"It'll do you good. Will, to have a run with this. 
You seem half off your chump this morning," Then 
when I had it in my hand — I don't know how it came, 
but it just flashed across me that if I put the t y and 
the nought there would be the money to get her away. 
It just came and went — I never thought of it again. 
Then Davis went out to his luncheon, and I don't 
really remember what I did till I'd pushed the cheque 
through to the cashier under the rail. I remember 
bis saying "Gold or notes?" TheA I suppose I knew 
what I'd done. Anyway, when I got outside I wanted 
to chuck myself under a 'bus; I wanted to throw the 
money away; but it seemed I was in for it, so I though 
at any rate I'd save her. Of course the tickets I took 
for the passage and the little I gave bet's been wasted, 
and all, except what I was obliged to spend myself, I've 
restored. I keep thinking over and over however it was 
J I came to do it, and how I can't have it all again to do 
differently! 

Faldek u ailmt, tmtHng hu kandt before 
him. 

Fboue. How far is it from your office to the bank ? 

Faldeb. Not more than fif^ yards, sir. 

li^MS. From the time Davis went out to lunch to 
the time you cashed the cheque, how long do you say 
it must have been F 
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FaliDeb. It couldn't have been four minutes, sir, be- 
cause I ran all the way. 

Frome. Daring those four minutes ^ou say you 
Kmember nothing ? 

Fauieb. No, sir; only that I ran. 

Fboub. Not even adding the t y and the nought 7 

Faldbb. No, air. I don't really. 

Fkome mi* down, and Cleaver rUee. 

Cleavbb. But you remember ranning, do you ? 

FaijDbr. I was all out of breath when I got to tbs 
bank. 

Cleaver. And you don't remember altering the 
cheque? 

Falder. [Faintly] No, sir. 

Cleaver. Divested of the romantic glamour which 
my friend is casting over the case, is this anything 
but an ordinary forgery P Come. 

Falder. I was half frantic all that morning, nr. 

Cleaver. Now, now! You don't deny that tEie 
t y and the nought were so like the rest of the hand- 
writing as to thoroughly deceive the cashier t 

Faldbb. It was an accident. 

Cleaver. [ChterfvUy] Queersortof accident, wasn't 
it ? On which day did you alter the counterfoil ? 

Falder. [Hanging hia heai\ On the Wednesday 
morning. 

Cleaver. Was that en accident too i 

Falder. [FainUy] No. 

Cleaver. To do that you had to watch your oppor>- 
tunity, I suppose P 
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FiUJtEB. [AlmoH irtavdibly] Yea, 

Cleaves. You don't auggeat tbat you were 
under great excitement when you did that t 

Pauier. I waa haunted. 

Cleaver. With the fear of being found out? 

Palder. [Very low} Yes. 

The JroQEi. Didn't it occur to you that the only 
thing for you to do waa to confess to your employers, 
and restore the money ? 

Tauier. I was afraid. [There it tUence. 

Cleaver. You desired, too, no doubt, to complete 
your design of. taking this woman away? 

Falder. When I found I'd done a thing like that, 
to do it for nothing seemed so dreadful, I might 
just u well have chucked myself into the river. 

Clxavxr. You knew that the cleili Davis was about 
to leave England — didn't it occur to you when you 
altered this cheque that suspicion would fall on 
him? 

Faldeb. It was all done in a moment. I thougbt 
oS it afterwards. 

Cleaver. And that didn't lead you to avow what 
you'd done? 

Paldbr. {SvUeidyl I meant to write when I got 
out there — I would have repaid the money. 

The Judge. But in the meantime your innocent 
fellow clerk might have been prosecuted. 

Falder. I knew he was a long way off, your lordship. 
I thought there'd be time. I didn't think they'd find 
it out so soon. 
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Fromz. I migbt Kmind your ikwddiip that «e Mr. 
Walter How had the cheque-book in hu poeket till 
aher Davis had auled, if the ^eeorery had been 
DUMle only one day later Falder himaelf vmtdd have 
left, and suspicion would have attached to lum, and 
not to Davis, fnns the b^innisf . 

The JimOB!. The question is witrtber -the prisoner 
knew that susfHcion would light on himself, and not 
on Davis. [To Fauiib iharfiif] IHd jrou know that 
Mr. Walter How had the cheque-bocdc till aftn Davis 
had sailed? 

The Judqb. Now speak tbe truth — yes <« bo! 

F&UDER. [Vtry jcni^ N«. my loid. I had bo means 
of knowing. 

The Juoca. That Eposes ef your point, Mr. 
Frome. 

[Frohi 6o«w ifo tin Iv^ai. 

Cu^AT^ Has amj wbtmdcm of this nature ever 
attacked you before ? 

Faiabb. [Faimiy] No, air. 

Clsaveb. You had recovered auSfatetij to go baicfe 
to your work that ^tersoonf 

Falder. Yes, I had to take the money back. 

Clsaveb. You mean tibe nute pounds. Your wits 
were sufficiently keen for you to remonber that? 
And you still persist in aSQ'iJlg you d(»'t remember 
altering this eheque. [He tUt dovm. 

Faldeb. If I hada't b«ea ntad I idiould ne^ 
bave had the courage. 
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Fbohe. [Ruing] Did you have your lunch before 
going back 7 

Faldeb. I never ate a thing all day; and at night 
I couldn't sleep. 

Frohe. Now, aa to the four minutes that elapsed 
between Davis's going out and your cashing the chetjue : 
do you say that you recollect riothing during those four 
minutes? 

Falder. [AfUr a TooTnenl] I remember thinking of 
Mr. Cokeson's face. 

Frome. Of Mr. Cokeson's face! Had that any 
connection with what you were doing P 

Falder. No, sir. 

Froue. Was that in the office, before you ran 
out? 

Falder. Yes, and while I was running. 

Froue. And that lasted till the cashier said: "Will 
you have gold or notes?" 

Fauier. Yes, and then I seemed to come to myself 
— and it was too late. 

Froue. Thank you. That closes the evidence for 
the defence, my lord. 

The Jui>aE nodt, and Falder goet back to 
Am teat in Ike dock. 

Frohe. [Gathering up jiotej] If it please your lordship 
— Gentlemen of the Jury, — My friend in cross-examina- 
tion has shown a disposition to sneer at the defence 
which has been set up in this case, and I am free to 
admit that nothing I can say wtU move you, if the evi- 
dence has not already convinced you that the prisoner 
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oonunitted this act in a moment when to all practical 
intents and purposes be was not responsible for his 
actions; a moment of such mental and moral vacuity, 
arising from the violent emotional agitation under which 
be had been suffering, as to amount to temporary 
madness. My friend has alluded to the "romantic 
glamour" with wbicb I have sought to invest this cose. 
Genllemea, I have done nothing of the kind. I have 
merely shown you the background of "life" — that 
palpitating life which, believe me — whatever my fri«id 
may say — always lies behind the commission of a crime. 
Now gentlemen, we live in a highly civilized age, 
and the sight of brutal violence disturbs us in a very 
strange way, even when we have no personal interest 
in the matter. But when we see it inflicted on a 
woman whom we love — what then? Just think of 
what your own feelings would have been, each of you, 
at the prisoner's age; and then look at him. Weill 
he is haidly the comfortable, shall we say bucolic, person 
likely to contemplate with equanimity marks of gross 
violence on a woman to whom he was devotedly at- 
tached. Yes, gentlemen, look at him! He has not a 
■trongface; but neither has he a vicious face. He is just 
the sort of man who would easily become the prey of 
his emotions. You have heard the description of his 
eyes. My friend may laugh at the word "tunny" — 7 
think it better describes the peculiar uncanny look of 
those who are strained to breaking-point than any other 
' word which could have been used. I don't pretend, 
mind you, that his mental irresponsibility was more 
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than a Huh (rf dsifcneas, in which aD senae (tf pFoportioD - 
became lost; but I do contend, that, just as a man who 
destroys himself at such a moment may be, and often 
is, absolved from the stigma attadiing to the crime of 
self-murder, so he may, and frequently does, commit 
other crimes while in this irresponsible conditiou, 
and IliBt be may as justfy be acquitted of criminal 
intent and treated as a patient. I admit that tbis is a 
plea whidi might well be abused. It is • matter lor 
discretion. But here you have a case in whidi these 
is ever; reastm to give tbe benefit of the dottbt. You 
heard me ask tbe prisoner what he thought of duiing 
those four fatal minutes. What was his answer f "I 
(bought of Mr. Ctdceson's fecel " Gentlemen, no man 
conld invent an uiswer like that; it is absolute^ stamped 
with truth. You have sees the great affection 0*S''^~ 
loate or not) ^stii^ between him and this woman, 
wlw came here to give evidence for him at the risk of her 
fife. It is impossible for you to doubt his distreai on the 
moTaing when he oomnitted this act. We wdl know 
what tentUe havoc such distress can make in walk 
and fai^y Derrons people. It was all tJic woifc of a 
moDtent. Tin rest has flawed, as death foUowa a 
stab to the faeart, or water drops if yo« hold up a jug 
to empty it. Believe me, gentlemen, tboe is nothing 
more tragic in Vfe than tbe utter imposnbili^ of chang- 
ing what you have done. Once Uiis cheque was 
altered and preaeated, the work of four minutes — ^our 
mad minutes — the rest has been silence. But in those 
four minntea the boy bdbre you has slif^ied tfanu^ a 
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door, hardly opened, into that great cage which never 
again quite leta a man go — the cage of the Law. His 
further acts, his failure to confess, the alteration of the 
couBterfoil, his preparations for flight, are all endence 
— not of deliberate and guilty intention when he com- 
mitted the prime act from which these subsequent acta 
arose; no — they are merely evidence of the weak char- 
acter which is clearly enough his misfortune. But 
is a man to be lost because he is bred and bora with a 
weak character? Gentlemen, men like the prisoner 
are destroyed daily under our law for want of that human 
msight which seea them as they are, patients, and not 
criminals. If the prisoner be found guilty, and treated 
as though he were a criminal type, be will, as all experi- 
ence shows, in all probability become one. I beg you 
not to return a verdict that may thrust him back into 
prison and brand him for ever. Gentlemen, Justice is 
a machine that, when some one has once ^ea it the 
starting push, rolls on of itself. Is this young man to be 
ground to pieces under this machine for an art which 
at the worst was one of weakness ? Is he to become 
a member of the luckless crews that man those dark, 
ill-starred ships called prisons ? Is that to be his 
voyage — from which so few i«tum ? Or is he to have 
another chance, to be still looked on as one who has 
gone a little astray, but who will come back ? I urge 
you, gentlemen, do not ruin this young man! For, 
La a result of those four minutes, ruin, utter and irre- 
/trievable, stares him in the face. He can be saved 
^ now. Imprison bim as a criminal, and I affirm .to you 
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dtat he win be lost. He has neithn the face nor the 
manner of one who can auirive that terrible oideol. 
Weigh in the scales his criminality and the suffering he 
has undergone. The latter is ten times beavier tiieadj. 
He has Iain in prison under this charge for more than 
two months. Is he Vkel}' ever to forget that P Imagine 
the anguish of hb mmd during that time. He has had 
his punishment, gentlemen, you may depend. The 
roUing of the chariot-wheels of Justice over this boy 
began when it was decided to prosecute him. We an 
now already at the second stage. If you permit it 
to go on to the third I would not give — that for him. 

He holds up finger and thuTnb in the form of a 

eirde, dnpt hie hand, and tile down. 

The jury aUr, and eonsuU each ather't facet; 

then they turn towarde the counsel for the 

Crown, who rieeg, and, fianng hit eyes on a 

apot that seems to give him satisfaction, 

dides them every now and then touxirdi 

the jury. 

Ct£AVBR. May it please your lordship — [Rising on 

hie toes] Gentlemen of the Jury, — The facts in this 

case are not disputed, and the defence, if my friend win 

allow me to say so, is ao thin that I don't propose to 

waste the time of the Court by taking you over the 

evidence. The plea is one of temporaiy Insanity. 

Well, gentlemen, I daresay it is clearer to me than 

it is to you why this rather — what shall we call it? — 

bizarre defence has been set up. The alternative would 

have been to plead guUty. Now, gentlemen, if the 
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prisoner bad pleaded guiltj' my friend would have had 
to rely on a simple appeal to his lordship. Instead of 
that, he has gone into the byways and hedges and found 
this — er — peculiar plea, which has enabled him to 
show you the proverbial woman, to put her in the box — 
to give, in fact, a romantic ^ow to this affair. I com- 
pliment my friend; I think it highly ingenious of him. 
By these means, he has— to a certain extent — got round 
the Law. He has brought the whole stoiy of motive 
and stress out in court, at first hand, in a way that he 
would not otherwise have been able to do. But when 
you have once grasped that fact, gentlemen, you have 
grasped everything. [With good-kumowed contvmpi\ 
For look at this plea of insanity; we can't put it lower 
than that. You have heard the woman. She baa 
every reason to favour the prisoner, but what did ahe 
say ? She said that the prisoner was not insane when 
she left him in the morning. If he were going out of 
his mind through distress, that was obviously the mo- 
ment when insanity would have shown itself. You 
have heard the managing clerk, another witness for 
the defence. With some difficulty I elicited from him 
the admission that the prisoner, though jumpy (a word 
that he seemed to think you would understand, gen- 
tlemen, and I'm sure I hope you do), was not mad 
when the cheque was handed to Davis. I agree with 
my friend that it's unfortunate that we have not got 
Davis here, but the prisoner has told you the words 
with which Davis in turn handed him the cheque; he 
obviously, therefore, was not mod when he received it. 
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or lie woula not have remembered thoM words. Tbe 
CBsliier haa told ^ou that he was certainly in his senses 
when he cashed it. We have therefore the plea that a 
man who is sane at ten minutes past one, and sane at 
fifteen minutes past, may, for the puiposes of avoiding 
the consequences of a crime, call himself insane between 
those points of time. Really, gentlemen, this is so 
peculiar a propoaition that I am not disposed to weary 
you with further argument. You will form your own 
opinion of its value. My friend has adopted this way 
<rf saying a great deal to you — and veiy eloquently — 
on the score of youth, temptation, and the like. I 
might point out, howevrr, that the offence with which the 
prisoner is charged ia one of the most serious known to 
our law; and there are certain features in this case, 
such as the suspicion which he allowed to rest on 
his innocent fellow-clerk, and his relations with this 
married woman, which will render it difficult for you to 
attach too much importance to such pleading. I ask 
you, in short, gentlemen, for that verdict of guilty 
which, in the circumstances, I rq^ard you as, unfortu- 
nately, bound to record. 

Letting hit eye» Iravd pom the Jcdqe and 
the jury to Froue, he titt down. 
Thb Jtidoe. [Bending a little towards the ptry, and 
tpeaHng in a burineai-like voicel Gentlemen, you 
have heard the evidence, and the comments on it. 
My only business is to make clear to you the issues you 
have to try. The facts are admitted, so far as the 
alteration of this cheque and eounterfoil by the pris< 
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oner. The defence set up is that he was not in a re- 
sponsible condition when he committed the crime. 
Wei}, you have heard the prisoner's story, and the 
evidence of the other witnesses — so far as it bears on 
the point of insanity. If you think that what you have 
heard establishes the fact that the prisoner was insane 
at the time of the forgery, you will find him guilty, 
but insane. If, on the other hand, you conclude from 
what you have seea and heard that the prisoner was 
sane — and nothing short of insanity will count — ^you 
will find him guilty. In reviewing the testimony aa 
to his mental condition you must bear in mind veiy 
carefully the evidence as to his demeanour and conduct 
both before and after the act of forgery — the evidence 
of the prisoner himself, of the woman, of the witness — er 
— Cokeson, and — er— of the cashier. And in r^ard 
to that I especially direct your attention to the prisoner's 
aduussion that the idea of adding the t y and the nought 
did come into his mind at the moment when the cjieque 
was handed to him; and also to the alteration of the 
counterfoil, and to his subsequent conduct generally. 
The bearing of all this on the question of premeditation 
(and premeditation will imply sanity) is very obvious. 
a on must not allow any considerations of age or tempta- 
''tion to weigh with you in the finding of your verdict. 
Before you can come to a verdict of guilty but insane 
you must be well and thoroughly convinced that the 
condition of his mind was such as would have qualified 
him at the moment for a lunatic asylum. [He pavteg; 
then, Meing that the jury are doubtfvt vi/uther to ntin 
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OT no, Ofiila.'] You may retire, gentlemen, if you wist to 
doap. 

Tht jury retire by a door behind ihe JuDoa. 
The Judge bendt over hit natet. Faij>eb, 
leaning from the dock, apeak* excitedly to hit 
totieUor, pointing down at Rth^. Ths ao- 
Uciior in turn apeaka to Frohe. 

Frome. [Riaing^ My lord. The prisoner is very 
an:dous that I should aak you if your lordship would 
kindly request the reporters not to disclose the name 
of the woman witness in the Press reports of these 
proceedings. Your lordship will understand that the 
consequences might be extremely serious to her. 

The Judge. {Pointedly — tuUk ths auapieitm of a 
amiU] Well, Mr. Frome, you deliberately took this 
course which involved bringing her here. 

Fboue. [With an ironic bow] If your lordship 
thinks I could have brought out the full facts in any 
other way 7 

The Judge. H'm! Well. 

Fbohe). There is very real danger to her, your 
lordship. 

The Jcdqe. You see, I have to take your word for 
all that. 

Fboue. If your lordship would be to kind. I can 
assure your lordship that I am not ez^gunting. 

The Judge. It goes very much against the grain, 
with me that the name of a witness should ever be 
suppressed. [With a glance at Faldeb, who ia gripping 
and daaping hia handa before him, and then at Ruth, 
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who ia mtting perftdly rigid with her eyei jhed on 
Faldeb] I'll consider your application. It must de- 
pead. I have to remember that she may have come 
here to commit perjury on the prisoner's behalf. 

Frome. Your lordship, I really 

The Judge. Yes, yes — I don't suggest anything of 
the sort, Mr. Frome. Leave it at that for the moment. 
Aa he finUhet tpeating, the jury return, and 
fie back into the box. 

Clkrk o¥ AsaizE. Grentlemen, aie yoa agieed on 
your verdict ? 

FoBEMAN. We are. 

Ci.E3tE OF Assize. Is it Guilty, or Guil^ but in- 
sane? 

FoBBUAN. Guilty. 

The Jttdob nods; then, gathering up hi» notes. 
sU» looking at Faldek, who stands motion- 
less. 

Fbomb. [Rising] If your lordship would allow me 
to address you in mitigation of sentence. I don't 
know if your lordship thinks I can add anything to 
what I have said to the jury on the score of the prisoner's 
youth, and the great stress under which he acted. 

The JUDOS. I don't think you can, Mr. Frome. 

Fboue. If your lordship says so — I do most earnestly 

beg your lordship to give the utmost weight to my plea. 

[He sits down. 

The Judge. [To the Clers] Call upon him. 

The Clerk. Prisoner at the bat, you stand con- 
victed of fdony. Have you anything to say for yourself. 
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why the Court should not fpve 70U judgment according 
to hiw F [Faldeb ihake* hit head. 

The Judos. William Falder, you have been given 
fair trial and found guilty, in my opinion rightly found 
guilty, of forgery. [He pavsa: then, consulting hit 
noUa, goei on] The defence was set up that you were 
not responsible for your actions at the moment of 
committing this crime. There is no doubt, I think, 
that tins was a device to bring out at first hand the 
nature of the temptation to which you succumbed. For 
throughout the trial your counsel was in reality making 
an appeal for men^. The setting np of this defence 
of course enabled him to put in some, evidence that 
might weigh in that direction. Whether he was well 
advised to do so is another matter. He daimed that 
you should be treated rather as a patient than as a 
criminal. And this plea of his, which in the end 
amounted to a pasuonate appeal, he based in effect on 
an indictment of the march of Justice, which he prac- 
tically accused of confirming and completing the process 
of criminality. Now, in considering hov far I should 
allow weight to his appeal, I have a number of factors 
to take into account. I have to consider on tbe one 
hand the grave nature of your offence, the deliberate 
way in which you subsequently altered the counterfoil, 
the danger you caused to an innocent man — and that, 
to my mind, is a very grave pomt — and finally I have 
to consider the necessity of deterring others from follow- 
ing yonr example. On the other hand, I have to bear 
in mind that you are young, that you bsTC hitharto 
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borne a good charscter, thst you were, if I &m to believe 
your evidence and that of your witnesses, in a state of 
some emotional excitement when you committed this 
crime. I have every wish, consistently with my duty — 
not only to you, but to the community — to treat you 
with leniency. And this brings me to what are the 
determining factors in my mind in my consideration 
of your case. You are a derk in a lawyer's office — that 
is a veiy serious element in this case; there can be no 
possible excuse made for you on the ground that you 
were not fully conversant with the nature of the crime 
you were committing, and the penalties that attach to it. 
It is said, however, that you were carried away by 
your emotions. The story has been told here to-day of 
your relations with this — er — Mrs. Honeywill; on that 
story both the defence and the plea for mercy were in ef- 
fect based. Now what is that story ? It is that you, 
a young man, and she, a young woman, unhappily 
married, had formed an attachment, which you both 
say — with what truth I am unable to gauge — ^had not 
yet resulted in immoral relations, but which you both 
admit was about to result in such relationship. Your 
counsel has made an attempt to palliate this, on the 
ground that the woman is in what he describes, I 
think, B5 "a hopeless podtion." As to that I can 
express no o]Mnion. She is a married woman, and the 
fact is patent that you committed this crime with the 
view of furthering an immoral design. Now, how- 
ever I might wish, I am not able to justify to my con- 
science a plea for men^ which has a baaii iniinical to 
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lonlity. It is vitiated ab inUio, and would, if a 
lul, free you for the completion of this immoral projecL 
/Your oouDsel haa made an attempt to trace your 
\J offence back to what he seems to surest ii a defect id 
the marriage law; he has made an attempt also to show 
that to punish j^u with further imprisonment would 
be unjust. I do not follow him in these flights. The 
/Law is what it it — a majestic edifice, sheltering all of us, 
^ each stone of which rests on another. I am concerned 
only with its administration. The crime you hare 
committed is a very serious one. I cannot feel it in 
accordance with my duty to Society to exercise the pow- 
ers I have in your favour. Ycmi will go to penal servi- 
tude for three years. 

Faiabr, ivho tkrotighma the Jddge's ipee<A 

ha* looked at him eteadUy, let* hi* head faU 

forward on hie bread. Ruth alarta up 

from her seat atheia taken out by the loarderi. 

There i» a buttle in court. 

The Judob. [Speaking to the reporter*] Gentlemen 

of the Press, I think that the name of the female witness 

should not be reported. 

The reporter* bow their acquie*cence. 
The Jddob. [ToRvra.whoisdaringinthediTeetian 
in which Palder ka* di*appeared\ Do you understand, 
your name will not be mentioned ? 

CoKESOK. [Ptdling her tleeve] The judge is spealcing 
to you. 

Ruth turn*. Mare* at die Judok, and turns 
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, Tbb Jddob. I shall sit rather late to-day. Call the 
1 /'next case. , 

^ Clebk of Assize. \To a wonfer] Put up John 
Booky. 

To criefl of "Witnesses in the case of Booley": 
The cartain faih. 
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SCENE I 

A primn. A pUdnty famUhed room, vnik two large 
barred windowi, overlooking the pritotien' exerdte 
yard, v>kere mm, tn yeUow dothee marked wUh 
arrowi, and yellom brimkti eapt, are teen tn migfe 
file at a dittanee of four yardi from each other, 
walking rapidly on terpentine inhite linet marked 
on ike eonereU floor of the yard. Two warden tn 
Uve uniformt, with peaked eapt and twordt, are 
ttationed armmgH them. The room hat dittempered 
wallt, a bookcase with nwnerout offteiai-looking 
hookt, a cupboard bdween the vnndowt, a plan of 
the prieon on the wall, a writing4abU covered with 
doeumentt. It ie Ckrittmat Eve. 

The GoVERNOB, a neat, grave-looking man, with a him, 
fair matutatAe, the eyei of a theoriet, and grvaded 
hair, receding from the templet, it ttanding dote 
to this writing-tahle looking at a tart of rough rate 
made out of a piece of metal. The hand in which 
he hold* U ie gloved, for two flngert are mitting. 
The thief warder, Woodzb, a tall, thin, military- 
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looking man of mxlt/, with grey nouttMAs arid 
mdandujly, numkey-like eyei, attmda very upright 
two paeea from kim. 

The Goternoel [With a faint, abttraeled miU\ 
Queer-looking affair, Mr. Wooderl Where did you 
find it? 

WooDXR. In his mattiess, air. Haven't come 
across such a thing for two years now. 

The Gotebnob. [With curioeity] Had he say set 
plan? 

WooDEB. He'd sawed his window-bar about that 
much. [Hp holds up kit thiarA atid finger a quarter of 
an inch apart] 

TheGovebnos. Ill see lum this afternoon. What's 
hisn&meF Moaneyl An old hand, I think P 

WooDKH. Yes, sir — fourth spell of penal. You'd 
think an old lag like him would have had more sense 
hy now. [With pitying contempt] Occupied his mind, 
he s^d. Breaking in and breaking out — that's all 
they think about 

The Govbbnoh. Who's next him ? 

WooDSM. O'Cleary, sir. 

The Governor. The Irishman. 

WooDER. Next him again there's that young fellow, 
Falder — star class — and next him old Clipton. 

The Governor. Ah, yest "The philosopher." I 
want to see him about his eyes. 

WooDEB. Curious thing, sir: they seem to know 
when there's one of these tries at escape going on. 
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It makaa them restive — there's a regular wave going 
throngli them just now. 

The Governor. [Med^ativdy] Odd things — those 
waves. [Turning to look at the priionera exerciniig] 
Seem quiet enough out here! 

WoODBR. That Irishman, O'Cleat?, began banging 
on his door this mominj;. Little thing like that's 
quite enough to upset the whole lot. They're juat 
like dumb animala at times. 

The Governor. I've seen it with horses before 
thunder — it'll run right through cavalry lines. 

Tk« priton Chaplain hat entered. He it a 
dark-haired, atceUc man, in eknetd undresi, 
with a peculiarly Heady, tight-lipped face 
and dov), cultured epeeek. 

The Governor. [Holding up the law] Seen this, 
MiUer? 

The Chaplain. Useful-looUng specimen. 

The Governor. Do for the Museum, eh I [He goet 
to the cupboard and opens it, displaying to 'view a number 
of qaaint ropes, hooks, and mdal tools v>itk labels tied on 
thmt] That'll do, thanks, Mr. Wooder. 

WooDER. [Saluting] Thank you, sir. [He goes out. 

The Governor. Account for the state of the men 
last day or two. Miller? Seona going through the 
whole place. 

The Chaplain. No. I don't know of anything. 

The Governor. By the way, will you dine with 
na on Christmas Day ? 

The Chaplain. To-monow. Thanks veiy modi. 
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Thk Goternob. Worries me lo fed the inrai di»- 
contented. [Qasing at the taw\ Have to ptmiab this 
poor devil. Can't help liking a man who tries to 
escape. [He placet the taw in his pocket and iodct the 
ewpboard again\ 

The Chaplain. Extiaordiiiaiy perverted will-poww 
— some of them. Nothing to be done till it's broken. 

The Governor. And not much afterwanb, I'm 
ofrMd. Ground too hard for golf? 

WoODER armes in again. 

WooDEB. Viaitor who's been seeing Q 3007 asks 
to speak to you, sir. I told him it wasn't usuaL 

Thk Govbenor. What about? 

WooDER. Shall I put him off, nr J 

Tbe Governor. [Retignedly] No. no. Let's see 
him. Don't go. Miller. 

WoODEB motiont to tame one without, and at 

the vititor comet in wdhdrawt. 
The vititor it Cokebon, who it attired in a thick 
overcoat to the Imeet, woollen glovet, and 
carriet a top hat, 

CoKKSON. I'm aoTiy to trouble you. I've been 
talking to the young man. 

The Governor. We have a good many here, 

Cokebon. Name of Falder, foi^ery. [Prodveing a 
card, and handing it to ike Governor] Finn of James 
and Walter How. Well known in the law. 

The Governor. [Receiving the card — with a faint 
jTRtb] What do you want to see me about, sir ? 
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CoKESON'. [STidderdy seeing the prUoners at exerew] 
Why! what a sight 1 

The Govebnor. Yes, we have that privil^je fiom 
here; my office is being done up, [SiUing down at hi» 
tob^] Now, pleaae! 

C0KE8ON, [Draggijig hU eye» with di^culty from the 
■window] I wanted to aay a word to you; I shan't keep 
you long. [ConfdentiaUyl Fact is, I oughtn't to be 
here by rights. His sister came to me — he's got no 
father and mother — and she was in some distress. 
"My husband won't iet me go and see him," she 
■aid; "says he's disgraced the family. And his other 
sister," she said, "is an invalid." And she asked 
me to come. Well, I take an interest in him. He 
was our junior — I go to the same chapel — and I didn't 
like to refuse. And what I wanted to tell you was, he 
seems lonely here. 

The GroVERNOR. Not unnaturally. 

CoKEsoN. I'm afraid it'll prey on my mind. I see 
a lot of them about working together. 

Thb Governor. Those are local prisoners. The 
convicts serve their three months here in separate 
confinement, sir. 

CoEEsoN. But we don't want to be unreasonable. 
He's quite downhearted. I wanted to ask you to 
let him run about with the others. 

The Governor. {With faird amusement] Ring the 
bdl— would you. Miller? [To Cokebon] You'd 
like to hear what the doctor says about him, per- 
haps. 
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The Chapiain. [Ringing the bdl\ You are not 
accustomed to prisons, it would seem, sir. 

CoKBSON. No. But it's a pitiful sight. He's quite 
a young fellow. I said to him: "Bdore a month's 
up," I said, "you'll be out and about with the others; 
itil be a nice change for you." "A month!" he said 
— like that I "Come!" I said, "we mustn't exaggerate. 
What's a month? Why, it's nothing!" "A day," he 
said, "shut up in your cell thinking and brooding as 
I do, it's longer than a year outside. I can't help it," 
he said; "1 try — but I'm built that way, Mr, Cokeson." 
And he held his hand up to his face. I could see the 
tears trickling through his fingers. It wasn't nice. 

Thb Chaplain. He's a young man with la^, 
rather peculiar eyes, isn't he P Not Church of England, 
I think? 

Cokeson, No. 

The Cbapiain. I know. 

Tbe Gotebnor. [To Woodeb, v)ho hat come m] 
Ask the doctor to be good enough to come here for a 
minute. [WooD^t talviet, mid goet out] Let's see, 
he's not married ? 

Cokeson. No. [CcmlideTitially] But there's a party 
he's veiy much attached to, not altogether com-il-fo. 
It's a sad stoiy. 

The Chaplain. If it wasn't for drink and women, 
sir, this prison might be closed. 

CoEESoN. [Looking at the Chaplain over his gpec- 
tadea] Ye-es, but I wanted to tel! you about that, 
spedaJ. He had hopes they'd have let her com* 
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and see him, but thej' haven't. Of course be ssked 
me questions. I did my best, but I couldn't tell the 
poor young fellow a lie, with him in here — seemed 
like hitting him. But I'm afraid it's made him worse. 

Tbx GovERTfOR. What was this news then ? 

CoKBSON. Like this. The woman had a nahsty, 
spiteful fetler for a husband, and she'd left him. Fact 
is, she was going away with our young friend. It's 
not nice — but I've looked over it. Well, when he was 
put in here she said she'd earn her living apart, and 
wait for him to come out. That was a great con- 
solation to him. But after a month she came to me — 
I ihnH know her personally — and she said: "I cant 
earn the childrm's living, let alone my own — I've got 
DO friends. I'm obliged to keep out of everybody's 
way, else my husband'd get to know where I was. I'm 
very much reduced," she said. And she has lost flesh. 
"I'll have to go in the workhousel" It's a painful 
story. I said to her: "No," I said, "not that! I've 
got a wife an' family, but sooner than you should do 
that I'll spare you a little myself." "Really," she 
sud — she's a nice creature — " I don't like to take it from 
you. I think I'd better go back to my husband." Well, 
I know he's a nahsty, spiteful feller — drinks — ^but I 
didn't like to persuade ber not to. 

Tbr Cbaplain. Surely, no. 

CoKEBON. Ye-es, but I'm sorry now; it's upset the 
poor young fellow dreadfully. And what I wanted to 
say was: He's got his three years to serve. I vxmi 
things to be pleasant for him. 
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^ The Chaplain. [Wilh a UnuJi of im^aHeiux] The 
IjLw hardly shares your view, I'm afraid. 

CoKBsoN. But I can't belp thinking that to abut 
him up there by himself'U turn him silly. And nobody 
wants that, I s'pose. I don't like to see a man cry. 

The Chapi^in. It's a veiy rare thing for them to 
give way like that. 

CoKESoN. [Looking at him — in a tone of rudien 
dogged hottdity\ I keep dogs. 

The Chaplain. Indeed? 

CoKESON. Ye-es. And I say tius: I wouldn't shut 
one <A them up all by himself, month after month, not 
if he'd Int me all over. 

The Chaplain. Unfortunately, the criminal ia not 
\a dog; he has a sense of right and wrong. 
V CoKBBON. But that's not the way to make him 
feel it 

The Chaplain. Aht there I'm afrtud we must differ. 

CoKBSON. It's the same with dc^ If you treat 
'em with kindness they'll do anything for you; but to 
shut 'em up alone, it only makes 'em savage. 

Trg CHAFI.AIN. Surely you should allow those who 
have had a little more experience than yourself to know 
what is best for prisoners. 

CoKBBON. \poggedly\ I know this young feller, 
I've watched him for years. He's eurotic — got no 
stamina. His father died of consumption. I'm 
thinking of his future. If he's to be kept there shut 
up by himself, without a cat to keep him company, 
itil do him harm. I said to him: "Wbete do you 
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feel it?" "I can't tell you, Mr, Cokeson," he said, 
"but aomelimea I could beat my head against the 
wall." It's not nice. 

During tktt speech the Dcmttor hat entered. 
He it a medium^tiaed, rather good-looking 
man, with a quick eye. He ttande leamng 
agaittil ike vnndow. 

Thb Gotebnor. This gentleman thinks the sepa- 
rate is telling on Q 3007 — Falder, young thin fellow, 
star class. What do you say. Doctor Clements P 

The Doctor. He doesn't like it, but it's not doing 
him any harm. 

CoKi»oN. But he's told me. 

The Doctor. Of course he'd say so, but we can 
always tell. He's lost do weight since he's been 
here. 

Cokeson. It's his state of mind I'm speaking of. 

The Doctor. His mind's all right so far. He's 
nervous, rather melancholy. I don't see signs of 
anything more. I'm watching him carefully. 

Cokeson. [Nonptits»ed\ I'm ^ad to hear you say that. 

The Chaplain. [More suavdy] It's just at this 
period that we are able to make some impression on 
them, sir. I am speaking from my special stand- 
point. 

Cokeson. [Turning betoildered to the Goteenor] 
I don't want to be unpleasant, but having given him 
this news, I do feel it's awkward. 

Tee Governor. I'll make a point of seeing him 
to-day. 
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CoKBScm. I'm much obliged to jfou. I thought 
perhaps seeing him evety dsj 70U wouldn't notice it. 

Thb Gov£bnob. [Rather sharply] If any sign of 
injury to hia health shows itself his case will be reported 
at once. That's fully provided for. [He riaet. 

C0KE8ON. [Following kit own, Qumgkt^ Of course, 
what you don't see doesn't trouble you; but having 
seen him, I don't want to have him on my mind. 

The Governor. I think you may safely leave it to 
us, air. 

CoKBBON. [Jfo^/ied ami apoZo^dic] I thought you'd 
understand me. I'm a plain man — never set myself 
up against authority. [£xpan£njr Jo the Chaplun] 
Nothing peiBonal meauL Gootf-moming. 

As he goe» out the three offunals do not look at 
eadi other, but their facet wear peculiar 
exprestiona. 

The Chaplain. Out friend seema to think tfaat 
prison is a bospit&l. 

C0KB8ON. [Returning suddenly with an apologetie air] 
There's just one little thing. This woman — I sup- 
pose I mustn't ask you to let him see her. It'd be 
a rare treat for them both. He's thinking about her 
all the Ume. Of course she's not his wife. But he's 
quite safe in here. They're a pitiful couple. You 
couldn't make an exception ? 

The Govbrnor. [Wearily] As you say, my dear 
sir, I couldn't make an exception; he won't be al- 
lowed another visit of any sort till be goes' to a convict 
prison. 
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CoKDSON. I see. [Rather eoldiy] Sorry to have 
troubled you. [He again goei md. 

The Chaplain. \Shrugging hia ahjmdden\ The plain 
man indeed, poor fellow. Come and have some 
lunch, Clements? 

He and the Doctor go out UiiMng. 
The GovMtNOR, wUh a tigk, tUe down at ku 
table mid takes up a pen. 
The cuTtain faUa. 



SCENE II 

Part of the groimd corridor of the prison. The vaUs 
are coloured vnih greenish distemper up to a stripe 
of deeper green about the height of a man's shoulder, 
and aiove this line are whitewashed. The floor is 
of blackened stones. Daylight is fiUering through a 
heavily barred window at the end. The doors of 
four cdls are visiile. Each cell door has a little 
round peep-hole at the level of a man's eye, covered 
by a imie round disc, which, raised upwards, affords 
a view of the eeU. On the waU, dose to each cell 
door, hangs a little square board with the priaoner's 
name, number, and record. 

Overhead can be seen the iron structures of 0ie first-floor 
and eecond-floor corridors. 

The Wardeb Inbtbuctoii, a bearded man in blue 
uniform, with an apron, and sonne dangling keys, 
it just emerging from one of the edls. 
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Inbtructor. [Speaking from Ike door into the cell\ 
I'll have aaotber bit for you whea that's finished. 

O'Clkary. [Ujtsem—in an IrUk voice] Little doubt 
o' that, sirr. 

Instructor. [Qosnping] Well, you'd rather have 
it than nothing, I s'pose. 
O'Cleakt. An' that's the blessed truth. 

Sound» are heard of a cell door being dosed artd 
locked, and of approaching joolalepa. 
IN8THCCTOR. [In a sharp, changed voice] Look alive 
over it! 

He shuts the cell door, and ttands at attention. 

The Governor comes walking down the 

corridor, foUowed by Wooder, 

The Governor. Anything to report ? 

Instructor. [Saliding] Q S007 \he points' to a 

cell] is behind with his work, sir. He'll lose marks 

The Governor nods and passes onto the end 
cell. The Instructor goes away. 
The Governor. Thie is our maker of saws, isn't 
it? 

He takes the saw from, his pocket as Wooder 
throws open the door of the cell. The convict 
MoANEY is seen lying on his bed, athwart 
the ceU, with his cap on. He springs up and 
stands in the middle of the cell. He is a 
raw-honed fellow, (dxnit fifty-six years old, 
with oidslanding bat's ears and fierce, 
staring, steel-coloured eyes. 
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WooDER. Cap off! [MoANBT removet hia cap] 
Out here! [Moanet cornea to the door. 

The GovEHfjoR. [Becktming him out into the corri- 
dor, and holding up the aaw — wUh the manner of an 
officer speaking to a private] Anything to say about this, 
my man? [Moanet u nlmi] Come! 

MoANBY. It passed the time. 

The Governor. [PoinUng into the ceS\ Not enough 
to do, eh P 

MoANET, It don't occupy your mind. 

The Governor. [Tapping the aaw\ You might find 
B better way than this. 

MoANET. [SvOetdy] Well! What wayp I must 
keep my hand in against the time I get out. What's 
the good of anything else to me at my time of life ? 
[^ifA. a gradual change to dvUity, aa hia tongue warmt] 
Ye know that, sir. 111 be in again within a year or 
two, after I've done this lot. I don't want to disgrace 
meself when I'm out You've got your pride keeping 
the prison smart; well, I've got mine. [Seeing that 
the Governor t* Uatming imth interest, he goet on, 
pointing to the aaw] I must be doin' a little o' this. 
It's no harm to any one. I was five weeks makin' that 
MW — a bit of all right it is, too; now I'll get cells, I 
suppose, or seven days' bread and water. You can't 
help it, sir, I know that — I quite put meself in your 
place. 

Thb Goternob. Now, look here, Moaney, if I pass 
It over will you give me your word not to tiy it on 
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again ? TlunkI [He goet into the eell, valtt to tha tnd 
of it, momta the elool, and tries the leindow-ban] 
The Governor. [Rduming] Well ? 
MoANET. \Who has been refecting] I've got another 
wz weeks to do in here, alone. I can't do it and 
think o' Dotblng. I must hare something to interest me. 
You've made me a sporting offer, sir, but I csn't 
pass my word about tt. I shouldn't like to deodve 
a gentleman. [Pointing into the eeU^ Another four 
hours' steady work would have done it 

Tbe GovEBmm. Yes, and what then? Cau^t, 
brought ha*^ punishment. F^ve weeks' hard w<He 
to make this, and cells at the end of it, whik they 
put a new bar to your window. Is it worth it, Moanciy ? 
MoANET. [With a eoH of perceneii] Yes, it is. 
The Govbrnok. [PiOting hie hand to hie brow] Ob. 
well I Two days' cells— bread and water. 
MoANXT. Thank 'e, sir. 

He tume quickly like an animal and dtge into 

his cell. 
The GoTSBNOB looks after him and shakes 
his head as Woodeb doses and locks t&« 
edl door. 
The Governor. Open Clipton's cell. 

WooDBR opens the door of Clifton's cbO. 
CuPTON is s&HTig on a stool just inside the 
door, at loork on <rpair of trmisers. He it 
a smaB, thick, oldish man, loith an almost 
shaven head, and smouldenng little dark 
eyes behind smoked sffedades. He gets up 
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and ttaada moUonleat in the doorway, peer- 
ing at kit viiHora. 
The Govebnor. [Beckoning] Come out here a mia- 
ut«, Clipton. 

Clifton, with a tort of dreadful quietnees, 
eomte into the corridor, the needle and thread 
in hit hand. The Govebnob tigm to 
WooDEB, tvho goes into the cell and inajteOe 
U carefully. 
Teeb Gotbbnob. How are fom eyes 7 
CuFTOH. I don't complain of tbem. I don't see 
tbe am here. [Ht make* a ileaUhy movement, pn^ruding 
hit neei a Utile] There's just one tlung, Mr. Governor, 
as you're speaking to me. I wish you'd ask the cove 
next door here to keep a bit quieter. 

The Gotermob. What's the matter P I don't want 
any tales, Clipton. 

CuFTON. ^e keeps me awake. I don't know who 
be is. [WiA contempt] One of this ttar class, I expect. 
Oughtn't to be hen with vt. 

The Govebnob. [Quietly] Quite right, Clipton. 
He'll be moved when there's a cell vacant. 

Clipton. He knocks about like a wild beast in 

the early morning. I'm not used to it — stops me 

getting my sleep out. In tLe eveuing too. It's not 

fair, Mr. Govemor, w you're speaking to me. Sleep's 

the comfort I've got bere ; I'm entitled to take it out full. 

WooDEB comet out of the cell, and inalantly, at 

though extinguished, CuFToif moves viiih 

lleaUhy tuddennets bade into hit cdl. 
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WoODEB. All nght, ur. 

Tht GovERMoB nod». The door is dosed and 
locked. 
The Governor. Which is the mui who banged on 
his door this morning ? 

WoODEB. [Going towards O'Cleabt's ceS\ This one, 
sir; O'Cleaiy. 

He UHa the disc and glances through the peep- 
htje. 
The Governos. Open. 

WoODEB throwt open the door. O'Cleabt, 
who is seated al a littte table by the door as 
if listening, springs up and stands at atten- 
tion fust inside the doorway. He is a broad- 
, faced, middle-aged man, with a wide, thin, 

flex'Sile mouth, and little holes under hit 
high dieek-bones. 
I^E GovERNOB. Where's the joke, O'ClearyP 
O'Cleabt. The joke, your honour? I've not seen 
one for a long time. 
The Gotbbnob. Banging on yout door 7 
O'Cleabt. Oh! that! 
The Govebnor. It's womaniah. 
O'Cleary. An' it's that I'm becoming this two 
months past 
The Governor. Anyttung to complain rf ? 
O'Cleart. No, sirr. 

The Giovbrnor. You're an old band; jou ought to 
know better. 
O'Cleart. Yes, I've been through it alL 
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Thk GoTERMoa. You've got a. youngater next 
door; you'll upset him. 

O'Cleart. It cam' over me, your honour. I can't 
always be the same steady man. 

The Govbrnor. Work all right P 

O'Clkart. [Taking up a rath mat he m making] 
Oh! I can do it on me head. It's the miserableat 
stuff— don't take the brains of a mouse. [Working 
Aw movth] It's here I feel it — the want of a little noise — 
a terrible little wud ease me. 

The Governor. You know as well as I do that if 
you were out in the shops you wouldn't be allowed 
to talk. 

O'Cleart. \Jfith a look of pnfound meaning] Not 
with my mouth. 

The Governor. Well, then ? 

O'Cleart. But it's the great conversation I'd have. 

The Governor. [With a smile] Well, no more 
conversation on your door. 

O'Cleaht. No, sirr, I wud not have the little wit 
to repeat meself . 

The Governor. [Turning] Good-night. 

O'Cleart. Good-night, your honour. 

He tume itdo hie cdt. Ths Govkknob thitU 
ike door. 

The Governor. [LooHng at the record card] Cant 
help liking the poor blackguard. 

WooDER. He's an amiable man, sir. 

The Governor. [Pointing down the corridor] Ask 
the doctor to come here, Mr, Woodcr. 
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WooDer tahdet and gaet aioay dovm the 

eorridor. 
The GoTXBNOR goes to the door of Falder'b 
eell. He raieee hit uninjured hand to un- 
cover the peep-htjle; bvt, vntkoid uncovering 
U, thakee hit head and drope his hand; then, 
after eerutinUing the record board, he opent 
the cell door. Falder, who it standing 
againH it, Iwrckee forward. 
The Gotehnor. {Beckoning him out], Now tell me: 
can't you settle down, Falder f 

Falder. [In a breathlete vdu»] Yea, sir. 
The GovERifOR. You know what I mean P It's do 
good ninning your head agaitut a stone widi, is itf 
Falder. No, sir. 
The Governor. Well, come. 
Falder. I try, sir. 
Thb Governor. Cm't you sleep P 
Faldbr. Veiy little. Between two o'clock and 
getting up's tbe worat time. 
The Governor. How's that ? 
Falder. [His lips tvntck with a sort of mile] I don't 
know, sir. I was always nerrous. [Suddenly to{«fi/e] 
Everything seems to get such a sice then. I feel I'll 
never get out as long as I live. 

The Governor. That's morbid, my lad. Pull 
yourself t<^etber. 

Falder. [With an equally mddai dogged retentment] 
Yes — I've got to — — 
The Governor. Think of all these other fellows t 
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Faldbr. Tbefit uied to it. 

The Gotkrnob. They all bad to go thraagh it 
once for the first time, just as you're doing now. 

Fahder. Yes, mr, I ihidl get to be like them in 
time, I suppoee. 

The Governor. [Ridher taken aback] H'ml Weill 
Tbat rests with you. Now oune. Set your mind 
to it, like a good fellow. You're still quite young. 
A man cEtn make himself what he likes. 

Fauieb. [Wialfuay] Yea, sir. 

The Govbbnor. Take a good hold of yourself. Do 
you read? 

Faldeb. I don't take the woids in. [Hatiging hit 
kead\ I know it's no good; but I can't help think- 
ing of what's going on outside. In my cell I can't 
see out at bU. It's tludc (^asi, sir. 

The Governob. You'to had a visitor. Bad news i 

Falder. Yes. 

The Governor. You mustn't think about it. 

Falder. [Looking back at kit eeU] How can I help 
it,8irP 

He tuddetdy heeomet nuHionleta at Wooder 
and the Doctor approach.. The GoviatHOR 
fHOtiona to kim to go back into hit cdL 

Falder. [Qtiiek and low] I'm quite right in my 
head, air. [He gate bade into hit cdL 

The Governor. [To the Doctor] Just go in and 
see faim, Clements. 

The DotrroR goet into the eeU. The Gover- 
nor puthet the door to, nearli/ doting H, and 
VMiltt bnoardt the window. 
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WooDXB. [FoUoviing] Sorry you sbouM be troubled 

like this, sir. Veiy contented lot of men, on the 

Thb Governor. [Shortlt/] You think bo P 

WooDER. Yes, sir. It's Christmas doing it, in mi' 
opinion. 

The Governor. [To kinueif] Queer, that! 

WooDER. Beg pardon, sir? 

The Governor. Christmas! 

He turns toumrdt the loindow, leaving Woodeb 
looking at him vnih a tort of jxiined anxi^y. 

WooDEH. {Suddenly^ Do you think ve make show 
enough, sir ? If you'd like us to have more holly ? 

The Governor. Not at all, Mr. Wooder. 

WoODKR. Very good, sir. 

The DocTTOR ha» come tnd of Fauieb'b cell, 
and the Governor beckons to him. 

The Govbknob. Well? 

The Doctor. I can't make anything much of him. 
He's nervous, of course. 

The Governor. Is there any sort of case to report P 
Quite frankly. Doctor. 

The Doctor. Well, I don't think the separate's 
doing him any good; but then I could say the same 
of a lot of them — they'd get on better in the shops, 
there's no doubt. 

The Governoe. You mean you'd have to recom- 
mend others P 

The Doctoh, A dozen at least. It's on his nerves. 
There's nothing tangible. That fellow there [point- 
ing to O'Cle^uit's ceU], for instance — feels it just as 
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much, in bis way. V I once gel away from physical 

facts — I shan't know where I am. GmscieDtiousIy, 

sir, I don't know how to differentiate him. He hasn't 

lost weight. Nothing wrong with his eyes. His pulse 

is good. Talks all right. 

The Gotebnor. It doesn't amount to melancholia P 

The Doctor. [Skalnng hit head[ I can leport on 

him if you like; but if I do I ought to report on others. 

Tbe Governor. I see. [Looking towards Falder's 

eeU\ The poor devil must just stick it then. 

At he tayi thit he lookt abaerdly ai Woodbr. 
Wooder. B^ pardon, sirP 

For anrwer the Governor fitarea at him,, turns 
on his heel, and walks away. There is a 
sound as of beating on metal. 
The Governor. [Stopping] Mr. Wooder ? 
WooDBR. Banging on hb door, sir. I thought we 
should have more of that. 

He hurries forvmrd, passing the Governor, 
v>ho follows cloady. 

The curtain falU. 



SCENE III 

Falder's cell, a whUewasked space thirteen feet broad 
by seven deep, and nine feet high, with a rounded 
ceiling. The floor is of ahiny Mackened brickg. 
The barred window of opaque glass, wiih a ventila- 
tor, it high up in the middle of the end wall. In the 
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ffluUZe of A« oppotite end waB it tiu mtrrow door. 
In a eomgr an the mattreai and bedding rdUed 
up (fv>o blanJceU, Uoo ihetit, and a coverlet). Above 
ih«tn M a quoTter-eireiilaT wooden aMf, on whidi it 
a Bible and several liUU devotional hooke, piled in 
a symmdrioa/ pyramid; Ihsre are alto a black kair- 
bniah, footk-bnuh, and a bit of eoap. In awjther 
comer u lA« wooden frame of a bed, tlaiiding on 
end. There it a dark ventilator under the window, 
and another owr Ae door. Faldbr's work (a 
ihirt to wkiiA he i» ptOting bvttonJiolee) is hung to a 
mil on the wxB over a small wooden table, on whitA 
the novel "Lorna Doone" lies open. Low down 
in the corner by the door is a thick glass screen, ahovt 
a foot square, covering the gat-jel let into the wall. 
There is also a wooden stool, and a pair of shoes 
beneath it. Three bright round tins are set under 
th^ window. 

In fad-failing daylight, Faldeb, in his dockings, is seen 
danding motionless, with his head inclined towards 
the door, listening. He moves a liitle doser to the 
door, his stockinged fed making no noise. He 
stops at the door. He is trying harder and harder 
to hear something, any lUile thing that is going on 
oidside. Ha springs suddenly upright — as if at a 
sound — and remains perfectly motionless. Then, 
wUh a heavy sigh, he moves to his work, and stands 
looking at it, with hie head dawn: he does a sliteh 
Vt two, having the air of a man to lo9t in tadnest 
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that each atUck it,a»ii were, a coming to life. Then 
turning abrupUy, he begins jiaeing the eeU, moving 
his head, like an animal pacing Ha cage. He flops 
again at the door, listens, and, plaeing the palms of 
his hands against it wUh his fingers spread out, leans 
his forehead against the iron. Turning from it, 
presently, he moves slowly hack towards ike window, 
tracing his way with his finger ahng the top line 
of the distemper that runs round the wail. He 
stops under the window, and, picking up the lid of 
one of the tins, peers into it. It has grown very 
nearly dark. Suddenly the lid falls out of hi^ hand 
with a clatter — the only sound that hoa broken the 
silence — and he Hands staring intently at the wall 
where the stuff of the shirt is hanging rather white 
in the darkness — he seems to he seeing soToebodg or 
something there. There is a sharp tap and dick; 
the edl tight behind the glass screen has been turned 
up. The cell is brightly lighted. FALDim is seen 
gasping for breath. 

A sound from far away, as of distant, duU beating on 
thick metal, is suddenly audible. Falder shrinks 
back, not able to bear this sudden clamour. But the 
sound grows, as though some great tumJml were 
rolling towards the ceU. And gradually it Hems to 
hyprutise him. He begins creeping inch by inch 
nearer to the door. The banging sound, travelling 
from eeU to cell, draws closer and closer; Falder's 
hands are seen moving as if his spirit had already 
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pined in thit beating, and the tound rweila tiU it 
Menu to have entered the very eeU. He taddenly 
raiee* his denched pie. Panting viatently, he 
fUngt himedf at hie door, and beate on U. 
Ths euhain fuiie. 
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The aeaie it again Cokeson'b room, at a few mmutet to 
ten of a ManA mormng, two years later. The doora 
are ail open. Sweedle^ now blested with a sprout- 
ing vunutaehe, ia getting the ofjioet ready. He 
arranges papers on Cokeson's table; then goes to a 
covered washsland, raises the lid, and looks at himr- 
self m tht mirror. While he is gamng his fill 
Rdth Honetwill comes in through the outer 
office and stands in the doorway. There seems a 
kind of exultation and excitement behiaid her ha- 
bitual im/passivity. 

SwECDLE. \Svddenhf seeing her, and dropping the 
lid of the washeland vnth a bang] Hello! It's you! 

Ruth, Yes. 

SwEBDLE. There's only me here! They don't 
waate their time hurrying down in the mottling. Why, 
it must be two years since we had the pleasure of seeing 
you. [Nervously} What have you been doing with 
yourself ? 

RiTTH. [Sardoni^xilly] Living. 

SwEEDLE. [Imprts»ed\ If you want to see him 
[he points to Cokebon's chair], he'll be here directly 
— never misses — not much. [Delieatelyl I hope our 
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friend's back from the country. His time's been up 
these three months, if I remember. [Ruth nods] I 
wu awful Sony about that. The governor made a 
mistake — if jou ask me. 
, RcTH. He did. 

/ SwBEDLB. He ought to have given him a chansL 
And, / say, the judge ought to ha' let him go after that. 
They've forgot what human nature's Mke. Whereas 
we know. Rcth givet him a honeyed gmiU. 

SwEBDLE. They come down on you like a cartload 
of bricks, flatten you out, and when you don't swell 
up again tfaey complain of it. I know 'em — seen a 
lot of that sort of thing in my time. [He shakes kis 
head m the plenitude of udsdom] Why, only the other 

day the governor 

But CoKEBON kas come in through the ovter 
office; brisk vnik east wind, and decidedly 
greyer. 

CoEEaoN. [Drawing off kis coat and gloves] Why! 
it's you! [Then motioning Sweedle oiU, and closing 
the door] Quite a stranger! Must be two years. 
D'you want to see meP I can ^ve you a minute. 
Sit down! Family well ? 

RcTH. Yes. I'm not living where I was. 

CoEESON. [Eyeing her askance] I hope things are 
more comfortable at home. 

Ruth. I couldn't stay with Honeywill. after idl. 

CoEESON. You haven't done anything rash, I hope. 
I should be sorry if you'd done anything rash. 

Ruth. I've kept the children with ine. 
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CoKlSON. [Beginning to feet that thingt are not to 
jolly at he had hoped\ Well, I'm glad to have seen 
you. You've not beard from the young man, I sup- 
pose, since he came out F 

Ruth. Yes, I ran across him yesterday. 

CoKBBOH. I hope he's well. 

Ruth. [Wiik tudden fUrcenets] He can't get any- 
thing to do. It's dreadful to see him. He's just 
skin and bone. 

CoKESON. [With genuine concern] Dear mel I'm 
sorry to hear that. [On kit gvard again\ Didn't they 
find him a place when his time was up P 

Ruth. He was only there three weeks. It got 
out. 

CoKESON. I'm sure I don't know what I can do for 
you. I don't like to be snubby. 

Ruth. I can't bear his being like that 

CoKESON. [Scanning her not unpnaperout fyure] I 
know his relations aren't very forthy about him. Per- 
haps you can do somethmg for him, till he finds his 
feet. 

Ruth. Not now. I could have — but not tiow. 

CoKESON, I don't understand. 

Ruth. [Proudlyl I've seen him again — that's all 

CoEBSON. [Staring at her — ditturbedl I'm a family 
man — I don't want to hear anything unpleasant. 
Excuse me — I'm very busy. 

Ruth. I'd have gone home to my people in the 
country long ago, but they've never got over me marry- 
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ing Honeywill. I never wu waywise, Mr. Cokeson, 
but I'm proud. I waa only a girl, you see, when I 
married him. I thought the world of him, of course 
... be used to come travelling to our farm. 

CoKEBON. [Regretfully] I did hope you'd have got 
on better, after you saw me. 

Ruth. He used me worse than ever. He couldn't 
break my nerve, but I lost my health; and then he 
began knocking the children about. ... I couldn't 
stand that. I wouldn't go back now, if he were 
dying. 

Cokeson. [Who hag risen and u shifting abovt as 
though dodging a stream of lava\ We mustn't be violent, 
must we ? 

Ruth. [SmouMering] A man that can't behave 
better than that [There ii siience. 

CoKEBON. [Faseinatedin spite of kimadfl Then there 
you were! And what did you do then? 

Ruth. [With a shrug] Tried the same as when I left 
him before . . . making skirts . . . cheap things. It 
was the beat I could get, but I never made more than 
ten shillings a week, buying my own cotton and working 
all day; I hardly ever got to bed till past twelve. I kept 
at it for nine months. [Fiercely] Well, I'm not fit for 
that; I wasn't made for it, I'd rather die. 

CoKESOM. My dear woman I We mustn't talk like 
that. 

Roth. It was starvation for the children too — after 
what they'd always had. I soon got not to care. I 
used to be too tired. [Slu u tUmt. 
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CoKESON. \WUk fearful euriotUy] Why, whkt bap- 
pened then P 

Rdth. [With a laugh] My emplojer happened 
then — he's happened ever since. 

CoKESON. Dear! Oh dear! I never came across a 
thing like this. 

Rdth. [DvUi/] He's treated me all right. But 
I've done with that. [Suddetdy her Zips begin to 
quiver, and she hides them wUh the back of her hand\ 
I never thought I'd see Aim again, you see. It was 
just a cbauce I met him by Hyde Park. We went in 
there and sat down, and he told me all about himself. 
OhI Mr. Cokeson, give him another chance. 

C0KE8ON. [Qreallj/ disturbed] Then you've both lost 
your livings! What s horrible position! 

Rdth. If he could only get here — whera there's 
nothing to find out about him! 

C0KE8ON. We can't have anything derogative to the 
firm. 

Rtjth, I've no one else to go to. 

Cokeson. I'll speak to the partnera, but I don't 
think they'll take him, under the circumstances. I 
don't really. 

RcTH. He came with me; he's down there in the 
street. [She ■points to the vnftdow. 

CoKBBON. [On his dignity] He shouldn't have done 
that until he's sent for. [Then sojlening at the look on 
' her face] We've got a vacancy, as it happens, but I 
can't promise anything. 

Ruth. It would be the saving of him. 
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CoKBSOiT. Well, 111 do what I can, but I'm not 
unguine. Now tell him that I don't want him till 
I see how things are. Leave your address? [Repeat- 
ing her] 83 Mullingar Street ? [He notes U on Matting' 
paper] Good-morning. 

Ruth. Thank you. 

She moves towards the door, turns as if to 
tpeak, but does not, and goes away. 

CoEEBON. [Wiping his head and forehead with a 
large white cotton handkerchief] What a business! 
Then looking amongri his papers, he soundt his heU. 
SwEEOLE answers it] 

CoEBSON. Was that young Richards coming here 
to-day after the cleHc's place ? 

SwEEDLE. Yes. 

CoEESON. Well, keep him in the air; I don't want 
to aee him yet. 

SwEEDLE. What shall I tell him, sir ? 

CoKEsON. \With asptrUy] Invent something. Use 
your brains. Don't stump him off altogether. 

SwBEDLE. Shall I tell him that we've got illness, 
sir? 

CoKBSON. No! Nothing untrue. Say I'm not here 
to-day. 

SwEEDLE. Yes, sir. Keep him hankering F 

CoKEsoN. Exactly. And look here. You remem- 
ber Falder? I may be having him round to see me. 
Now, treat him like you'd have him treat you in s 
similar position. 

SwEEDLE. I naturally should do. 
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CoKHaoN. That's right. When a man's down 
never Ml 'im. Tisn't necessary. Give him a hand 
up. TbaX'a a metaphor I recommend to you in life. 
It's sound policy. 

SwxEDLE. Do you think the governors will take 
him on again, sir ? 

CoKEsoN. Can't say anything about that. [At the 
nmnd of tarns one having entered the outer offieel Who's 
tbereP 

SwEKDLK. [Ooing to the door and looking] It's 
Falder, sir. 
CoKBBON. [F«Md] Dear me! That's very naughty 

ot ber. Tell him to call again. I don't want 

He breate off at Falder comet in. Fald&b 

w thin, pale, older, hit eyet have grown 

more rettlett. Hie doOtee are tvry worn 

and loote. 

SwEEDLK, nodding cheerfvUy, vnihdrawt. 

CoKZBON. Glad to see you. You're rather previous. 

{Trying to keep thinga pleatant] Shake hands! She's 

striking while the iron's hot. [He wipes hit forehead] 

I don't blame her. She's anxious. 

Faij>er Hmidly takee Cokeson'b haiid aTid 
gUmeea totoarde the partners' door. 
CoKESoN. No — not yell Sit down! [Faidiir tilt 
in the c&otr at the tide of Cokbson's table, on vihidt he 
piaoet kit cop] Now you are here I'd like you to 
give me a little account of yourself. [Zoo^n^ al 
kim over hit rpeetatieil How's your health? 
Falder I'm alive, Mr. Cokeson, 
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CoKESON. {Prtoampiedl I'm glad to hear that 
About this matter. I don't Eke doing anything out 
of the ordinary; it's not my habit. I'm a plain man, 
and I want everything smooth and straight. But I 
promised your friend to speak to the partners, and I 
always keep my word. 

Faldeb. I just want a chance, Mr. Cokeson. I've 
paid for that job a thousand times and more. I 
have, sir. No one km>ws. They aay I weighed 
more when I came out than when I went in. They 
couldn't weigh me here [he Utudiet his kead\ or here 
[he touches kit heart, and gives a sort of laugh]. Till 
last night I'd have thought there was nothing in bere 
at aU. 

CoKEBOM. \C<meemed\ You've not got heart disease ? 

Fauier. Oh! they passed me sound enough. 

CoKEBON. But they got you a place, didn't they? 

Faldeh. Yes; very good people, knew all about 
it — very kind to me. I thought I was going to get 
on firat rate. But one day, all of a sudden, the other 
clerks got wind of it. ... I couldn't stick it, Mr. 
Cokeson, I couldn't, sir. 

Cokeson, Easy, my dear fellow, easy! 

Falder. I had one small job after that, but it 
didn't last. 

CoKEBON. How was that ? 

Falder. It's no good deceiving you, Mr. Cokeson. 
The fact is, I seem to be stru^ling against a thing 
that's all round me. I can't explain it: it's as if I 
was in a net; as fast as I cut it bere, it grows up there. 
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I didn't act as I ought to have, about refereucea; but 
what ara you to do 7 You must have them. And that 
made me afmd, and I lefL In fact, I'm — I'm afraid all 
the time now. 

He bowt kia head and leant dejectedly silent 
over the table. 

CosesoN. I feel for yoa — I do really. Aren't jour 
aisters going to do anything for you ? 

Falder. One's in consumption. And the other 

CoKBSoN. Ye . . . ea. She told me her husband 
wasn't quite pleased with you. 

Falder. When I went there — they were at supper — 
my sister wanted to give me a kiss — I know. But be 
just looked at her, and said : "What have you come for 7 " 
Well, I pocketed my pride and I stud : "Aren't you going 
to give me your hand, Jim ? Cis is, I know," I said. 
"Look here!" he said, "that's all very well, but we'd 
better come to an understanding. I've been expecting 
you, and I've made up my mind. I'll give you fifteen 
pounds to go to Canada with." "I see," I SMd — "good 
riddance! No, thanks; keep jaat fifteen pounds." 
Friendship's a queer thing when you've been where 
I have. 

CoEESON. I understand. WU you take the fifteen 
pound from me 7 [Flwiered, at Faldeb regards him 
■with a queer emiU] Quite without prejudice; I mecuit 
it kindly. 

Faldeb. I'm not allowed to leave the counti;. 

CoKBSON. Oh! ye . . . es — tickrt-of-leave ? You 
aren't looking the thing. 
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Faldeb. I've slept in the Park three nights this week. 
The dswns aren't all poetry there. But meeUng hei — I 
fed B different man this morning. I've Dft£n thought 
the being fond of her's the best thing about me; it's 
sacred, somehow — and yet it did for me. That's queer, 
isn't it P 

CoKESON. I'm sure ve're all rety sorry for you. 

Faldeb. That's what I've found, Mr. Cokeaon. 
Awfully sorry for me. [WUh quiet b^temeas] But it 
doesn't do to associate with criminals! 

CoKESON. Come, come, it's no use calling yontself 
names. That never did a man any good. Put a 
face on it. 

Falder. It's ea^ enough to put a face on it, Mr, 
when you're independent. Try it when you're down 
like me. They talk about giving you your deserts. 
Well, I think I've had just a bit over. 

CoKEBON. [Eyeing kim (ukanee over ku epeetadst] 
I hope they baveu't made a Socialist <rf you. 

Falder m ntddetdy gtiU., aa if brooding over 
kit pott sdf; he uttera a peculiar laugh, 

CoKEBON. You must give them credit for the best 
intentions. Really you must. Nobody wishes you 
harm, I'm sure. 

FAI.DEB. I believe that, Mr. Cokeson. Nobody 
wishes you harm, but they down you all the same. 

This feeling [He etarea round him, aa though at 

tombing daaing tn] It's crushing me. \Witii audden 
imperaonality^ I know it is. 

CoKiBON. [Horribly diriinhed\ There's nothing there t 
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We must tiy and take it quiet. I'm sure I've often 
had you in my prajera. Now leave it to me. Ill use 
my gumption and take 'em when they're jolly. 

[Aa he tpeaks the two -paTtneTa come m. 

CoKEBON. \Ralher diseoneerted, but trying to put 
ihem all at eaae\ I didn't expect you quite so soon. I've 
juat been having a talk with this young man. I think 
you'll remember him. 

Jaues. [TT^ a grave, keen loolc^ Quite well. How 
are you, Falder? 

WAi;rEK. \Holditig ovt hit hand tdvioH timidly] 
Very glad to see you again, Falder. 

Falder. [Who has recovered hit telf-oonlrol, takee 
the hand\ Thank you, sir. 

CoKEsoN. Just a word, Mr. James. [To Falder, 
pointing to the derka' ojJUx] You might go in there a 
minute. You know your way. Our junior won't he 
coming this morning. His wife's just had a little 
family. 

Falder goea uncertainly ovt into the derka' office. 

CoKESON. [Confidentially] I'm bound to tell you all 
about it. He's quite penitent. But there's a pre- 
judice against him. And you're not seeing him to 
advantage this morning; he's under-nourished. It's 
very trying to go without your dinner. 

Jauis. Is that BO, Cokeaon ? 

CoKESON. I wanted to ask you. He's had his lesson. 
Now we know all about him, and we want a clerk. 
There is a young fellow applying, but I'm keeping 
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Jaues. a gaol-bird in tbe office, CokesonP I 
don't Me it. 

Walter. "The rolling of the chariot-wheels of 
Justice!" I've never gal that out of my head. 

James. I've nothing to reproach myself with in this 
affair. What's he been doing since he came out 7 

CoKBSON. He's had one or two places, but he 
hasn't kept them. He's set ^tive — quite natural. 
Seems to fanc^ everybody's don i on him. 

Jambs. Bad sign. Don't like the fellow — never did 
from the first "Weak character" 's written all over 

Wai/ter. I think we owe him a I«^ up. 

Jaubs. He brought it all on himself, 

Walter. Tbe doctrine of full responsibility doesn't 
quite hold in these days. 

James. [RtUher grimly] You'll find it safer to hold 
it for all that, my boy. 

Walter, For oneself, yes — not for other people, 
thanks. 

James. Well! I don't want to be hard. 

CoKESON. I'm glad to hear you say that. He seems 
to see something [tpreading hii arms] round him. 
Tisn't healthy. 

James. What about that woman he was mixed up 
with P I saw some one uncommonly like her outside 
as we came in. 

CoEESON. That! Well, I can't keep anything from 
you. He has met her. 

Jambs. Is she with her husband ? 
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COKESON. No. 

Jaues. Falder living with her, I suppose 7 

CoKESON. [Deaperaieh/ trying to retain the nev>-fmmd 
joUityl I don't know that of my own knowledge. 
"I^sn't my business. 

James. It's our business, if we're going to engage 
him, Cokeson. 

CoKEsoN. {Reiafianily\ I ought to tell you, perhaps. 
I've had the party here this morning. 

Jaues. I thought so. \To Wai/ter] No, my dear 
boy, it won't do. Too shady altogether! 

Cokeson. The two things together make it veiy 
awkward for you — I see that. 

Wai/ter. [Tentalivdy] I don't quite know what 
we have to do with hia private life. 

James. No, no! He must make a clean sheet of 
it, or he can't come here. 

Waktee. Poor devil! 

Cokeson. Will you have him in? {And at Ji^mes 
nod»\ I think I can get him to see reason. 

JaHES. [Grimly^ You can leave that to me, Cokeson. 

Wai/ter. \To James, in a low voice, while Cokeson 
M tammiming Fau>er] His whole future may depend 
on what we do, dad. 

Faldbb eomet in. He kas puUed himtdf 
together, and freteWU a steady front. 

Jakes. Now look here, Falder. My son and I want 
to ^ve you another chance; but there are two things 
I must say to you. In the first place: It's no good 
cxuning here as a victim. If you've any notion that 
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you've been unjustly treated — get rid of it. You can't 
play fast and loose with morality and hope to go scot- 
fiee. If Society didn't take care of itself, nabodj 
would — the sooner you lealise that the better. 

Faldeb. Yes, sir; but — may I say somethii^? 

Jaue». Well? 

Falder. I had a lot of time to think it over in 
prison. [H» atopt. 

CoKESOH. \Enanmiging Am] I'm soie you did. 

Faldeb. There were all sorts there. And -what I 

I mean, sir, is, that jf we'd been treated differently the first 

V time, and put \uiAes somebody that could look aft^ us a 

bit, and not put in prison, not .a qusrt» of na would 

ever have got there. 

James, {Shaking his head\ I'm afraid Fve very 
grave doubta of that, Falder. 

Faldeb. \Wilh a gleam o/ maliee\ Yes, sir, so I found. 

Jaubb. My good fellow, don't forget that you be- 
gan it. 

Faldeb. I never wanted to do wnmg. 

Jahes. Perhaps not But you did. 

Faldeb. \Wiih all the Inttemesg of hit pad n^ering] 
It's knocked me out of time. [PvUiny hwu^ vp] 
That is, I mean, I'm not what I was. 

James. This isn't encoura^png for us, Falder. 

CoKEsON. He's putting it awkwardly, Mr. James. 

Falder. [Tkromng over hit eavtion from the tnlen- 
tiiy of hit feeling] I mean it, Mr. Cokeson. 

Jaues. Now, lay aside all those thoughta, Falder, 

1 look to the future. 
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Fau>eb. [Aimotl eagetiy] Yes, sir, but 7011 don't 
understand what prison is. It's liere it gets you. 

He grips hit ehetA. 

CosiBOff. [In a lokuper to James] I told you he 
wanted nourishmenL 

Walter. Yes, but, my dear fellow, that'll paaa 
away. Time's merciful. 

Faijieb. [With kit face tuntdimg} I hope so, sir. 

Jambs. [Mveh more geuUy\ Now, my boy, what 
you've got to do is to put all the post behind you 
and build yourself up a steady reputation. And that 
brings me to the aecxtnd thing. This woman you were 
mixed up with — jo^i must give us your word, you know, 
to have done with that. There's no chaace of your 
keeping straight if you're going to b^in your foture 
with such a relationship. 

Falder. [Looking from Dn« to the other vnlh a hunted 
exprettim\ But sir . . . but sir . . . it's the one 
thing I looked forward to all that time. And she 
loo ... I couldn't find her before last night. 

During this and what foUowt Cokkbon be- 
comes mort and more uneaey. 

Jambs. This is painful, Fslder. But you must sea 
for yourself that it's impossible for a firm like this to 
close its eyes to evetything. Give us this proof of 
your resolve to keep straight, and you can come back — 
not otherwise. 

Falder. [After glaring at Jamis, tudderdy tliffen* 
himaetfl I couldn't give her up. I couldn'tl Oh, sir! 
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I'm bU she's got to look to. And I'm sure she's all 
I've got. 

James. I'm veiy sorry, Falder, but I must be firm. 
It's for the benefit of you both in the long run. No 
good can come of this connection. It was the cause 
of all your disaster. 

Falder. But sir, it means — having gone through 
all that — getting broken up — my nerves are in an 
awful state — for nothing. I did it for her, 

James. Come! If she's anything of a woman 
shell see it for herself. She won't want to drag you 
down further. If there were a prospect of your bnng 
able to many her — it might be another thing. 

Falder. It's not my fault, sir, that she couldn't 
get rid of him — she would have if she could. That's 
been the whole trouble from the beginning. [Looking 
suddenly at Walter] ... If anybody would help her! 
It's only money wanted now, I'm sure. 

CoKEaoN. [Breaking in, aa Walter hegiiaies, mid is 
about to apeak] I don't think we need consider that 
— it's rather tar-fetched. 

Faldeb. [To Walter, appealing] He must have 
given her full cause since; she could prove that he 
drove her to leave him. 

Walter. I'm inclined to do what you say, Falder, 
if it can be managed. 

Falder. Ob, sir ! 

He goes to the windtno and loola down into the 
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CoKEsoN. [Hurriediy\ You don't take me, Mr. 

Walter. I haye my reasons. 

Falder. [From the vrindmc] She's down there, sir. 

Will you see her? I can beckon to her from here. 

Walter hesitale», and loolct from Cokeson to 

James. [WUk a tharp nod] Yes, let her come. 

Faldbh beckons from the window. 
Cokeson. [In a low fltuter to Jaues and Walter] 
No, Mr. James. She's not been quite what she 
ought to ha' been, while this young man's been away. 
She's lost her chance. We can't consult how to 
swindle the Law. 

Faldex has oome from the wmdow. The 

three men look at kin in a sort of awed 

sUetux. 

Falder. \WHh inriiwiive appreheruion of some 

change — looking from one to the o(fcw] There's been 

nothing between us, sir, to prevent it. . . . What I 

said at the trial was true. And last night we only 

just sat in the Park. 

SwEEDLE comes in from, the outer ogiee. 
Cokeson. What is it 7 

SwEEDLE. Mrs, Honeywill. [There is silence. 

James. Show her in. 

Ruth ames shtdy in, and stands sImraUy 
■with Falder on one side and the three 
men on the other. No one speaks. Coke- 
son turns to hie table, bending over Ma 
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fOfera a» thmtgh the frunfm of the ntuatum 
tBtre forcing kim back into hit acctulomtd 

Jiitn. [Sharjiljf] Shut tbe door there. {Sweedui 
akutt the ^mfI We've aaked you to come up because 
there ore certain facts to be faced id this matter. I 
understand you have only jnst met Falder again. 
Ruth. Yes — only yesterday. 

Jaues. He's told us about himself, and we're very 
sorry for him. IVe promised to take him back here 
if he'll make a fresh start. [Looking steadily at Ruth] 
Thia is a matter that requires courage, ma'am. 

Ruth, who it looking at Faldeb, hegint to 
twist her hands tn front of her tu though 
prescient of diMuter. 
Falder. Mr. Walter How is good enough to say 
that hell help us to get you a divorce. 

Ruth flashes a startled glance at James and 
Walter. 
Jauxs. I don't think that's practicable, Fald«. 

Falder. But, air 1 

Jahbb. [Steadily] Now, Mrs. Honeywill. You're 
fond (rf htm. 
Ruth. Yes, air; I love him. 

She looks wiserMy at Faldeb. 
James. Then you don't want to stand in his wayi 
do you 7 

Ruth. [In a faint voice\ I could take care of him. 
Jjtiiva. The best way you can take care of him will 
be to ^ve him up. 
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Faldkb. Nothing shall make me ffive you up. 
You can get a divorce. There's been nothing between 
us, has there F 

RtTTH. [Moumfvlly shaking her head — without look- 
ing at him\ No. 

Faldkr. We'll keep apart till it's over, sb; if you'll 
only hdp us — we prambe. 

Jaues. [To RttthI You see the thing plainly, 
don't you ? You see what I mean ? 

Rdth. [/tut above a whia^\ Yes. 

C0KE8ON. \To himtelf] There's a dear woman. 

James. The situation is impossible. 

Ruth. Must I, sir f 

Jaubb. [FoTcitui hinudj to look ai her\ I put it to 
you, ma'am. His future is in your hands. 

Ruth. [Mi»enMy\ I want to do the best for him. 

James. \A UOie hiukiiy\ That's right, that's 
right 1 

Faldeb. I don't understand. You're not going to 

give me up — after all this? There's something 

/ [Starting forward to James] Sir, I aweor solemnly 
there's been nothing between us. 

Jambs. I believe you, Falder. Come, my lad, be 
as plucl^ as she is. 

Falder. Just now you were going to help us. [He 
ttaret at Ruth, who ia atanding obatAvtely atiil; hi* face 
and hands Iwiich and quiver at the truth davma on Aim] 
What is it ? You've not been 

Wai^tkb. Father! 

jAiim. [Hurriedly] TheTe,thereI That'll do. that'll 
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do I ni give you your chance, Falder. Doa't let tne 
know what you do with yourselvei, that's all. 
Falder. [A » if he has not hsard] Ruth P 

Ruth looks at him; and Faldeb covert hit face 
vrUh hit hands. There is silence. 
CoKESON. [8vddenly\ There's some one out theie. 
[To Rdth] Go in here. You'll feel better by yourself 
for a minute. 

He foirdi to the derka' room and moves tow- 
ards the outer office. Falder does not move. 
Ruth pats out her hand timidly. He 
shrinks back from the touch. She turns 
and goes miserably inio the clerks' room. 
WUh a brusque mowm^ent he follows, snz- 
ing her by the shoulder just ijiside the door- 
way. CoKEsoN shuts the door. 
Jamis. [Pointing to the outer office] Get rid of that, 
whoever it is. 

SwEEDLB. [Opening the office door, in a seared «>««] 
Detective-Sergeant Wiater. 

The detective enters, and doses the door behind 

WisTEH. Sorry to disturb you, sir. A clerk you 
had here, two years and a half ago. I arrested him 

James. What about him ? 

WisTER. I thought perhaps I might get his where- 
abouts from you. [There is an awkward silence. 

CoKESON. [Pleasantly, coming to the rescue] We're 
not responsible for hia movements; you know that. 
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Jaueb. What do you wont with him t 
WisTXB. He'i failed to leport himseU this ]atA four 

Walter. How d'you mean ? 

WiffTBB, TicIcetof-leaTe won't be up for another 
six months, sir. 

Wai/teh. Has be to keep in touch with the police 
till then? 

WiBTEB. We're bound to know where he sleeps 
evei7 ni^t- I dare say we shouldn't interfere, sir, 
even though he hasn't reported himself. But we've 
just heard there's a serious matter of obtaining em- 
ployment with a forged reference. What with the 
two things together — ^we must have him. 

Again there t* fiUnce. Wai/tbr and Cosebon 
steal glancet at Jambs, who ttands ilarmg 
tUadUy at the detective. 

Ck>KB90ir. [Expansivdy] We're very busy at the 
moment. If you could make it convenient to call 
again we might be able to tell you then. 

James. [Deeinv^y] I'm a servant of the Law, but 
I dislike peaching. In fact, I can't do such a tbing. 
It yon wont him you muat find him without us. 

A» he tpeakt ku eye faU» on Faldeb's cap, 
HiU lying on the table, and hit face eontractt. 

WiflTER. [NoHng the gesture — quietly] Very good, 
sir. I ought to warn you that, having broken the 
terms of his licence, he's still a convict, and sheltering 
ft convict 
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Jamkb. I abdtcr no one. Bat jou mnstn't erase 

here and aA. giieatiwf which it's not laj biuineu to 

WiBTEK. [Dry/y] I won't trouUe you further then, 
gentlemen. 

CoEESON. I'm Sony we couldn't give ymx the 
iuformstion. You quite tmdeiBtand, don't you? 
GtxMl-moming I 

WisTKR twnu to go, but imlead of going to 
the door of the otder offux he goe» to Ae 
door of the derki' room. 
CoEKaoN. The other door . . , the other door! 

WiBTER op»u the derlu' door. Ruth'b voioe 
it heard; "Oh, dot" and Faldeb'b: "J 
can't I" There i» a little paiue; then, with 
sharp fright, Rdth iaye: "Who's thait" 
WiSTEB has gone in. 

The three men look aghast at the door. 
WisTEB. [From within] Keep back, pleaae! 

He comes swiftly out with his arm twisted 

in Falder'b. The latter gives a white, 

staring look at the three men. 

^ Wai/thh. Let him go this time, for God's sakel 

WiaTES. I couldn't take the responsibility, sir. 

Faldi:r. [With a queer, desperate lavghl Good! 

Flinging a look hack at Ruth, he throws up his 
head, a/nd goes out through the outer o^ke, 
half dragging Wisrioi after hirn. 
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Walter. [With dnpair] That finishes him. IfD 
go aa for ever now. 

SwiiSDLE con be wen ttarUtg through the 

otAer door. There are toundt of fooMept 

deteending the elone stain; suddenlt/ a dvU 

thud, a faint "My GodI" in Wibteb'b voice. 

J AMIS. What's that? 

SwEEDiiE daehes forward. The door twinge 
to behind him. There is dead eOenee. 
Walter. [Starting forward to the inner room] The 
womBD — she's fainting! 

He and Coksbos support the fainting Ruth 
from the doorway of the derke' room. 
CoKEBON. [DiMracted] Here, my dear! Tbere,there! 
Waltee. Have you any brandy ? 
CoKESON. I've got sherry. 
Waio-eb. Get it, then. Quick! 

He ftaeee Rdth in a chair — whidi Jahbs hat 

dragged forward. 

CoKESON. [Wah theny] Herel It's good stnmg 

sheny. [They try to force the sherry between her lips. 

There is the sound of feet, and they siop to 

iUten. 
The outer door is reopened — Wistbb and 
SvEEDLB are seen carrying some burden. 
Jaues. [Hurrying foTward\ What is it 7 

They lay the burden dawn in the outer offee, 
out of sight, and aU but Rdth duster round 
it, speaking in hushed voices. 
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WiaTKB. He jumped — neck's biokm. 
Waivtbb. Good God! 

WraTKB. Be must have been nuul to think he coukl 
give me the slip like that. And what waa it — just a 
few months! 

Walteb. [Bitterly] Was that all? 
James. What a desperate thing! [Then, tn a voice 
wUike his own] Run for a doctor — you! [Sweedlb 
nuhet from the oitUro{fice[ An ambulance! 
Wi&TBR goei out. On Rdtb's face an expret- 
tion of fear and horror kae been teen grmo- 
ing, ai if the dared not turn towards the 
voices. She now rises and steals towards 
them. 
Wai/ter. [Tvrmng suddeTtly] Look! 

The three Tiien shrink back out of her way, one 
by one, into Coeeson's nxim. Rtrm drops 
on her knees by the body. 
RxjTH. [In a whisper] What is it ? He's not breath- 
ing. [She crouches over him] My dear! My pretty I 
In the outer ofpce doorway the figures of m«n 



Roth, [Leaping to her feet] No, nol No, no! He's 
dead! [The figures of the men shrink back. 

CoKESON. [Stealing forward. In a hoarse wnee] 
There, there, poor dear woman! 

At the sound behind her Rura faoes round at 
him. 
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CoEEHON. No onel] touch him now! Nerer again! 
He's ufe with gentle Jesus! 

Ruth tlanda at though tumsd to rl&M in lA« 
doorway daring at Cokeson, who, bending 
humbly before her, hiddt out kit hand at one 
tBovid to a lotl dog. 

The curtain jaiit. 
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